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PARKINSON & CO., 
Durham. 


Sas 
only. Tel. : 
and night. 


"TOWCESTER PETTY SESSIONAL 
DIVISION 


THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE MAGIS- 
TRATES’ COURTS COMMITTEE invite 
applications for the part-time appointment of 
Clerk to the Justices of the above-named 
Division from May 1, 1954, the salary scale 
being £450 x £50—£550 per annum with annual 
allowance of £260 for -time clerical assis- 
tance, £80 for typewriting assistance and £100 
for office accommodation, including heating, 
lighting and cleaning, for the provision. of 
equipment and for telephone charges. Out-of- 

ket expenses on postages and stationery will 
> imbursed and approved legal text books 
provided. 

The person appointed will be required to 
maintain an office at Towcester. 

A candidate should be either a Solicitor ora 
Barrister of not less than five years’ standing 
unless he already is, or has been, a justices’ 
clerk or is otherwise qualified under Section 20 
of the Justices of the Peace Act, 1949. * 

Applications, with full particulars of the 
candidate’s age, experience and qualifications, 
should be submitted in writing so as to reach 
the undersigned not later than January 7, 1954, 
together with the names and addresses of two 
persons of standing to whom reference may 


be made 
J. ALAN TURNER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 





County Hall, 
Northampton. 
December 16, 1953. 
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ment of Deputy Secretary and Solicitor from 
Solicitors with considerable experience of the 
Legal and Administrative work of a large 
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I try is desirable, though not essential. 
The salary for the appointment will be 
S558 per Semien und toa gasmnanoing ater 
,800 per annum commencing sa 
will be within this range, i 
a and experience of 


eo successful applicant will be required to 


made, should be received by the undersigned 
not later than Thursday, December 31, 1953. 


W. N. CURTIS, 
Secretary and Solicitor. 


Area Headquarters, 
9a, Quiet Street, 
Bath 


December 8, 1953. 
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with suitable local ok experience for 
the appointment of Deputy Town Clerk at a 
commencing salary of £1,350 per annum, risin 
by annual increments of ‘£50 to a maximum o} 
£1,500 per annum. 

Applications, giving the names and addresses 
of two persons to whom reference can be made, 
must reach the undersigned not later than 
first post on Friday, January 1, 1954. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be a 
disqualification. 

L. KAYE, 


Deputy Town Clerk, 


Municipal Offices, 
Bromley, Kent. 
December 2, 1953. 
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LAW CLERK required in Chief Solicitor’s 
Salary £525 x£25—£625. Post 





APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
Fm - pr _ — be not less 
nor more years in 
the case of whole-time — Others 
Salary and appointment in accordance with 
Probation Rules, 1949-1952... Successful appli- 
cant will be stationed at -Lyne. 
Applications, with full details of experience 
and copies of two recent testimonials, to reach 
me not later than January 8, 1954. 


ALBERT PLATT, 


Clerk to Committee. 
1, Wellington Road, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancs. 
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Atherstone and Nuneaton Petty Sessional 
Divisions 


APPLICATIONS are invited for a Senior 
Court Assistant in the office of the Clerk to the 
po on at Bae = gee Applicants should 
considerable experience in a — 
ee and be qualified to take courts, capa 
of daing sh, lens supervision, and ef tating 
"Bary £6 notes and itions. 
£625 x£20—£685 per annum, subject 
to review upon the determination of any 
National Scales of Salary and Conditions of 
Service applicable thereto. The appointment 
is a superannuable one and the successful 
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factory medical certificate 
Applications, stating age and full particulars 
of experience, t with the names of two 
referees, should reach the undersigned not later 
than Monday, January 11, 1954. 


L. EDGAR STEPHENS, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
Shire Hall, 


Warwick. 
December 18, 1953. 
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NOTES of the WEEK 


Malta 

So far as can be judged from accounts in English newspapers 
of political tendencies in Malta, the suggestion of Her Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, that the Home Secretary 
should take the place of the Colonial Secretary as the channel 
of communication between Malta and the Crown, will not 
satisfy insular opinion. One party, it seems, ask for integration 
of Malta in the United Kingdom. We have not seen a full enough 
statement of their aims to be sure what this “ integration ” 
means ; if the French method were followed, that of sending 
members from the Colony to the Imperial Parliament, those 
members would be swamped at Westminster. A more useful 
precedent might be found in the Northern Ireland plan, of a 
Home Rule Parliament (such as Malta has already), and 
also some representation in the Imperial Parliament. From the 
British point of view, there seems no reason to object to such a 
plan, if Malta thought it worth adopting, but, equally, there 
seems little to be gained by Malta. The other main party in the 
Island is demanding transfer of Maltese affairs from the Colonial 
Secretary to the Secretary for Commonwealth Relations. Here 
it is pretty plain what is in mind: it is prestige, and a claim 
that Malta should be constitutionally on a level with the great 
self-governing Dominions. 

What, if any, gain would follow except in prestige is a specu- 
lative question, for Malta can never (so far as an outsider can see) 
stand on her unaided feet, bearing the services demanded of 
governments in the modern world. 


After Napoleon’s defeat, the Maltese offered allegiance to the 
British Crown, realizing that there could be no return to control 
of the Island by the Order of St. John, under which it had for 
centuries been left outside the governance of major European 
powers. A century and a half under the Crown have meant 
prosperity from the connexion with the British Navy, and a good 
deal of grumbling, both that the Admiralty was not generous 
enough and that the Colonial Office frustrated Maltese wishes. 


As was to be expected from the situation of the Island, in the 
lines of traffic by sea between Evr~pe, Africa, and the Levant, 
the racial characteristics are extraordinarily mixed, with an 
apparent predominance of Italian, due to the comparative prox- 
imity of Sicily and close ecclesiastical connexions, and Italian is 
the most general language. There are many ancient and some 
modern strains of non-European blood. Circumstances have 
caused the substantial number of English residents to be largely 
transitory, without feelings of kinship for the Maltese population. 

With reduction of the Mediterranean fleet, the pecuniary 
advantage of the link with the United Kingdom will presumably 
diminish, and the normal frictions of government, by a power 
felt to be alien, are likely to increase. For the present at any rate, 


the idea of union with Italy, which naturally appealed to many 
Italian-speaking Maltese when Italy emerged as a world power, 
has no obvious attraction ; and the politically minded sections 
of the population are uncertain what is their best course. 

Transfer of their London business from one office in Whitehall 
to another does not look as if it would carry them far. 


It was, nevertheless, an offer worth the making and, to the 
constitutionalist in this country, an offer full of interest. The 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs is the proper channel of 
communication between Her Majesty and her Government 
in the United Kingdom, on the one hand, and her Governments 
in those parts of the British Isles (the Channel Islands and the 
Isle of Man) which lie outside the United Kingdom—and also 
with Northern Ireland which is part of the United Kingdom. 


Malta is not a colony in the true sense, and its association with 
the Colonial Office was based upon practical convenience rather 
than on any principle. The suggestion of our Government, to 
substitute the Home Office, showed imagination and a sense of 
the historical fitness of things. It is a pity that acceptance seems 
unlikely. 


Emergency Legislation 

The Stationery Office has issued a pamphlet (Cmd. 8990, 
price 4d.) entitled Continuance of Emergency Legislation, 
containing much useful information about various statutory 
provisions and regulations which are due to expire on 
December 10, 1953, unless authority is given for their continuance 
in force by order in council. Some will be allowed to expire, 
others will be kept alive. Information is also given about 
Regulations revoked since December 10, 1952. All this informa- 
tion will help clerks and practitioners to keep up to date and to 
ascertain quickly whether a particular enactment is still in force 
or not. 

It is stated that H.M. Government aim to make further inroads 
into the surviving emergency legislation in 1954, and to work 
out a programme for dealing subsequently with much of the 
remainder. 


Defence Regulations 

Recent amendments of the Defence Regulations are as follows: 
regs. 56AB, 60AA, 808 and 90 of the Defence (General) Regulations 
revoked (building undertakings, food preservatives and con- 
densed milk, medical examinations, attempts to commit offences, 
etc.). Regs. 58a, 93, 100, and sch. 3 revoked partially (employ- 
ment, summary proceedings, definitions)}—operative November 
22, 1953. (Defence Regulations (No. 12 and No. 13) Orders 
(1953) S.I. Numbers 1664 and 1665). 
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Defence (Finance) Regulations—tregs. 9 (3), (4) and (5), and 
9p (2) revoked (fines, offences, summary proceedings)—operative 
November 22, 1953—Defence Regulations (No. 14) Order, 
1953, S.1. 1953 No. 1666. 


Special Order of Exemption: Fee 

We are reminded by one of our readers that our “ Note of 
the Week " on p. 763, ante, conflicts with views we gave in 1924 
in answer to Practical Points (see our Vol. 88 at pp. 113, 144, 
160). 

In our recent note we expressed our opinion that the proper 
fee to be charged in respect of general or special orders of exemp- 
tion and consents to occasional licences is 5s., drawing our auth- 
ority for the statement from the item “ For every licence, consent 
or authority not otherwise provided for” in sch. 4 to the 
Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952. Twenty-nine years ago our view 
was that the authority to charge a fee for a general or special 
order of exemption was to be found in the item (now contained 
in the Fourth Schedule) “Every order or minute thereof not 
otherwise charged, 3s.,"" and this view, as is shown by our 
answers to the Practical Points mentioned above, we continued 
to hold in the teeth of the opinions of the editors of much used 
contemporary text-books. The conflict of opinion about the 
fee chargeable in matters of daily occurrence created no small 
confusion at the time (as the writer of this Note well remembers), 
and the opinion of the Home Office and of the Incorporated 
Justices’ Clerks’ Society was sought: they both took the view, 
contrary to our own, that the proper fee was 5s. (see 88 J.P.N. 
at pp. 156 and 236). We then and have since bowed before the 
weight of opinion against us. 

The point is still not completely free from doubt ; but we 
answer our correspondent’s letter, as he rather challenges us to do, 
with a confession that our note at p. 763, ante, represents a change 
in Our view. 


Penal Institutions in Uganda 

The problems connected with the administration of penal 
institutions in a colony or protectorate where most of the in- 
habitants are non-Europeans are not so different from those 
to which we have been accustomed in this country as might be 
expected, but naturally progress has not yet been such as to make 
comparison fair. In Uganda, as the report of the Commissioner 
of Prisons shows, the penal system is progressing along the right 
lines, in spite of many difficulties. Some slight increase in the 
number of cases received into protectorate prisons may well be 
accounted for by the enlargement of the police force and the 
opening up of new police stations. There has been an increase 
in consequence in the number of cases reported, investigated and 
brought before the courts. Progress has been made in the training 
of prison officers and in the training of prisoners, a fact which 
will have a considerable effect on discipline. 

“Reports from the European Prisons Officers indicate that 
the more careful selection of recruits, the revised syllabus of 
training and the better atmosphere engendered by the new school 
buildings are resulting in improvement in the conduct of the 
Warder Staff. 

“ Work on the erection of permanent housing for the Warder 
Staff at the Central Prison and the Kitalya Prison Farm continued 
throughout the year.” 

Improved prison buildings and staff quarters will no doubt 
help to attract the right type of officer into the service, while the 
prisoners who have been engaged in the work of construction 
have learned something that will make it easy for them to get 
good employment on release, though apparently there is usually 
little difficulty in finding work for ex-prisoners. 
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The question of discipline is evidently troublesome. There was 
an increase in the number of disciplinary offences by subordinate 
staff, 469 as compared with 262 in 1951. A noteworthy item is 
the number of instances of allowing prisoners to escape, namely 
seventy. The obvious remedy, which is being applied as far as 
possible is to raise the standard and improve the training of the 
officers. 

Extra-mural work has been successfully undertaken in both 
protectorate and African Local Government Prisons and experi- 
ments have been made on the house system principle and the 
provision of lectures and sports. It is hoped eventually to make 
all prisons self-sufficient, and this has been achieved already in 
some instances, many prisoners being employed on farm work. 

The mass of illiterate prisoners presents some opportunity 
for constructive work by some elementary education, but here 
again the shortage of staff for such purposes stands in the way. 
However, it seems that other prisoners with sufficient education, 
have stepped into the breach and shown that they are able and 
willing to help. 

Various improvements have been carried out at the 
Kampsiringisa Approved School for Boys, which appears to 
be run on English principles. The school being comparatively 
new, there is as yet no tradition, nor are there any facilities 
for training staff. Naturally in these circumstances discipline 
has not been satisfactory. Nevertheless, the report says, the 
boys appeared to appreciate the school and, indeed, one boy 
walked back a distance of thirty-two miles from Mulago 
Hospital where he had been admitted for treatment. 


Probation in Uganda 

Pioneering is always an adventure. Sometimes the danger and 
hardship involved appeal to the pioneer ; he is on his mettle, 
and enjoys overcoming obstacles. In other cases the pioneer 
finds his reward in seeing success attending his efforts to introduce 
something new in a land where it has been as yet unknown ; 
in this class are the many social workers who go far afield and 
try to bring to people who have not known any form of social 
service some of the benefits to which we have become 
accustomed. Among these are those who are engaged in 
establishing a probation system among peoples of many races 
and religions, learning by experience how to adapt our own 
system to conditions far removed from those in which probation 
officers work in this country. 


Probation has not long been established in Uganda, but the 
most recent report on the work reveals progress in spite of 
difficulties. As might be expected, suitable staff is not easy to 
find, and while no doubt it is right that Africans should work 
out their own system it is clear that they cannot dispense with 
assistance from Europeans for sometime to come. So far it has 
not been found possible to secure a suitable woman assistant 
probation officer. Moreover, while there is a shortage of suitable 
full-time personnel, volunteers must be used. The report states : 

“* Use continued to be made of voluntary supervisors such as 
chiefs, missionaries and school masters in various parts of the 
Protectorate where there is not an Assistant. Whilst such 
voluntary supervisors are of value, men of the required calibre 
are not easy to find and cannot know, for instance, the true 
value of home visiting and reporting which is so essential to good 
probation technique. The employment of chiefs is, at present, 
a necessary imposition on men who have many other adminis- 
trative duties and who, as presidents of native courts, are not 
thought to be ideal people. Nevertheless their co-operation 
through District Commissioners has been most appreciated.” 


In such a country, with very limited communications, it is no 
wonder that a fairly large number of probationers disappear 
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and have to be reported as missing. To some extent this is due 
to the difficulty of making some probationers understand their 
obligations under a probation order, and it dces not by any means 
follow that they have got into mischief. The report says that 
very few of the missing have so far been notified to the service 
by the Criminal Record Office as being charged with fresh 
offences. 


As in this country, probation officers are responsible for a 
number of care or protection and beyond control cases, a recent 
Ordinance having made provision for these classes of juveniles. 
The problem of the juvenile is likely to increase in complexity. 
“There is no doubt that the industrial and economic develop- 
ment of the country will tend to intensify the loosening of the 
ties of parental control. It is pleasing to be able to say that there 
is a small growing interest in this problem amongst responsible 
people in the country districts and the African Local 
Governments.” It is hoped to promote closer co-operation 
between the district and the native courts. 


Re-organization of Local Government 


According to the December issue of Municipal Review this 
subject was discussed at some length at the last meeting of the 
council of the Association of Municipal Corporations, when the 
view was expressed that the association had lost the initiative 
in local government re-organization. It was agreed that in the 
event of the local authority associations not arriving at an 
agreement upon the future structure of local government and 
the functions of local authorities by June 1, 1954, the A.M.C. 
should make urgent representations to the Government on the 
matter. It was also agreed that the appropriate committee should 
present to the council a complete policy report in ample time to 
allow of any representations being made to the Government by 
the time stated. The discussion showed, however, that some 
took the view, with which we feel bound to agree in view of 
various utterances which have been made by government spokes- 
men, that, in the absence of agreement between local government 
bodies as a whole, it is unlikely that any action will be taken by 
parliament, as members of parliament are as equally divided on 
the subject as local authorities, and the division of opinion is 
not on party lines. Some of those who took part in the dis- 
cussion wanted a Royal Commission to be set up, but the 
majority did not agree that decisions properly to be given by 
parliament should be made the responsibility of a Commission 
or any similar body. Another speaker thought it was time the 
association “* broke ” with the County Councils Association and 
prepared a report of their own. The editor of the Municipal 
Review concludes his article by saying “* the debate showed how 
strongly members maintain that the association should publicly 
express their views on local government reorganization, but 
unanimity is of paramount importance.” 


Youth Problems in Denmark 


Several reports have been issued by a Danish Government 


Commission on cultural, educational and social problems 
affecting youth. The Commission undertook a considerable 
amount of research, including a survey of conditions relating to 
young people between the ages of fifteen and twenty-four. For 
this purpose, 9,000 young people were interviewed. As a result 
of one of the Commission’s reports a national vocational 
guidance system has been inaugurated. A report on working 
conditions recommends annual holidays of three weeks and a 
maximum working week of forty-five hours for all persons under 
eighteen years. It also recommended that there should be 
regular, free, and in some instances compulsory, health examina- 
tions for all persons from birth to the age of twenty-one years. 
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Another report took particular note of young unskilled workers, 
domestics and farm workers, and recommended measures to 
improve their conditions of work and provide them with further 
education. Three reports on housing conditions of youth 
showed that various types of housing are required to meet 
different needs, both of single persons and of young married 
couples. For the latter group, it was suggested that the State 
should provide marriage loans to supplement existing resources 
and to reduce the prevalence of buying household goods on the 
instalment plan. For youths undergoing compulsory military 
service a more constructive use of leisure time was recom- 
mended, with an emphasis on fitting them for employment after 
discharge. On leisure activities generally the emphasis is on the 
encouragement of voluntary effort, but that the State would 
provide community centres and financial assistance for leader- 
ship training courses. 


Allotments 


The County Councils Association have made suggestions to 
the Ministry of Agriculture for the amendment of Part IV of the 
Agricultural Act, 1947. When the Bill leading to this Act was 
before the House of Commons, it was clearly contemplated that 
the powers of supervision and control to be exercised by the 
Minister of Agriculture would be increased, but the association 
believe that the control actually exercised has proved to be 
greater than was envisaged and certainly greater than is justified 
now. It is suggested, therefore, that the time has come when the 
controls and the methods and details of the controls should 
be reviewed, and that such an alteration would be in accordance 
with the views which were agreed generally by the Local Govern- 
ment Manpower Committee. The powers of control taken by 
the Minister in 1947, together with the regulations made under 
the Act, seem to impose unnecessarily detailed control, especially 
having regard to the Ministry's adequate default powers. Small- 
holdings committees resent many of these controls which, in 
their view, cause an expenditure of time and effort out of all 
proportion to the use which the Ministry derive from them in 
pursuing their general agricultural policy. As to the selection 
of tenants, for instance, it is considered that this power should be 
transferred from the Minister to local authorities, as with their 
local knowledge and years of experience they could well select 
the most suitable individuals. In practice, it is not usual for 
Land Commissioners to reverse the local authority’s selection 
and a reversal is not necessarily a better decision. 


On the granting of loans to tenants the association have con- 
sistently maintained that a loan of seventy-five per cent. of the 
working capital is far too high, as it loads the tenant with debt 
at an early start in his career as a smallholder and encourages him 
to incur financial liabilities which he may be unable to shoulder. 
The association, therefore, urge that fifty per cent. should be the 
maximum. 


The association gave special consideration to the procedure 
for the termination of tenancies. At present, notice to quit on 
the ground of non-payment of rent cannot operate until the land- 
lord has given a formal notice requiring the tenant within two 
months from the service of the notice to pay arrears of rent. As 
it is customary to allow a period of grace after the date when the 
rent was due before a formal demand is made, an unreasonably 
long time in practice is allowed to pass before a notice to quit 
begins to operate. It is suggested that this should be overcome 
by making the two months’ period run from the date that the 
rent was due. The demand for rent cannot be treated as the 
formal notice and it is waste of time and money to send the 
formal notice (which has to go by registered post) automatically 
with the demand for rent. As twelve months’ notice to quit has 
to be given, the loss of the two months may delay the expiration 

? 
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of the notice by a year. The association make the further point 
that it is virtually impossible to regain possession from a tenant 
who has ceased to be a genuine smallholder by (a) occupying or 
farming agricultural land other than the holding, (6) engaging in 
trade or business other than agriculture, or (c) engaging in an 
occupation or entering into employment to the detriment of the 
cultivation by him of the holding. It is considered that an 


WELCOME—A 


The Aliens Order, 1953, is the sixteenth Aliens Order to have 
been made since 1939 under the Aliens Restriction Act, 1914, 
as amended by the Aliens Restriction (Amendment) Act, 1919. 
Since the last World War there has been much new legislation, 
and in the latter years several consolidating Acts, but none 
more welcome than this last consolidation. 


At the present time aliens are controlled by virtue of the Aliens 
Order, 1920 (as amended), and no-one, who has not had to amend 
the 1920 Order, will fully realize the importance of the words in 
the brackets, nor will they appreciate the hours that have been 
spent by the police, trying to decide whether or not a particular 
article still applied in part or in full or not at all. 


The last reprint of the 1920 Order was made in 1939 and in- 
corporated all the amendments made to the order since 1920. 
It comprised twenty-three pages, which have long since become 
so mutilated with amendments that it no longer bears any 
resemblance to its original form. Of the twenty-three pages, all 
but the last two have been amended or cancelled, some pages 
bearing as many as six amendments ; this in an order containing 
only twenty-six articles. It is perhaps significant that the pages 
which are still in their original form are the last two, and they 
are mainly concerned with authorizing the Secretary of State 
to amend the first twenty-two articles of the order. The present 
condition of the amended order is, perhaps, a good indication of 
the social upheaval which has beset these islands during the 
last ten or so years. 

The Aliens Order, 1953, which comes into force on April 1, 
1954, is written in a manner which tends to suggest that the legis- 
lators were not unmindful of the fact that the police are busy 
people and have to deal every day, among many other tasks, 
with the persons the order controls. 

The policeman, who has to spend a lot of time interpreting, by 
oral and manual means, the reason for an alien calling at his 
station, should be most grateful for the new order. 


It consolidates all the previous Aliens Orders and, from a 
cursory glance, appears to introduce very few changes in existing 
procedure. From the police point of view (and the writer is 
obviously only concerned with their view), the following changes 
are the most important. 

Article 14—Duty to Report—shall attend at the office of a 
Registration Officer. Any doubt whether under art. 6 (1) of 
the 1920 Order an alien had to present himself personally at a 
police station at the time of registration, has now been removed. 


Articles 16 and 17—Changes of address, etc. The requirement 
to notify intended change of residence is abolished. In all cases 
arrival at a new residence must be reported within seventy-two 
hours (forty-eight hours under the old order) and seventy-two 
hours are also allowed for reporting other occurrences which 
affect the accuracy of the register. Article 17 also gives registra- 
tion officers the power to demand a recent photograph in the case 
of registrations of long standing ; this should be most useful 
in the maintenance of an up-to-date record. 
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amendment to enable an effective notice to quit in these circum- 
stances is essential. Attempts to recover possession are almost 
bound to be unsuccessful because either the county agricultural 
executive committee, not unnaturally, hesitate to give a bad hus- 
bandry certificate, or the Lands Tribunal may rule that the 
smallholder should remain, irrespective of the amount of land 
farmed. 


NEW ORDER 


Article 19—Hotel Registers. The most important change this 
article has introduced is to prohibit action being taken by the 
police against any person, other than an alien, for an offence 
against para. 2 of the article (failing to make entry in Hotel 
Register), without consent of the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. Paragraph four of the article defines the premises 
to which the article applies, but the writer forsees certain diffi- 
culties for Chief Officers of Police on the question of exemptions. 


Article 25—Offences. Again it is important to note that for 
offences shown in para. 3 of art. 25 (mainly making false state- 
ments, returns, obstructions, etc.), the Director of Public 
Prosecutions’ consent is necessary before proceedings are taken 
against any person other than an alien. 

Article 28—Power of arrest. The old order gave extremely 
wide powers of arrest without warrant and this power could be 
exercised against any person for offences committed against 
the Order. Article 28 of the 1953 Order, only slightly restricts 
that power, but the restriction applies to the arrest without 
warrant of all persons, not only persons who are not aliens, for 
certain offences under arts. 19 and 25. 

It is noted that the particulars to be supplied by an alien to 
the police, upon registering, as laid down by the 2nd Schedule 
to this Order, now include, if employed in the United Kingdom, 
(1) the name of employer and (2) the address at which employed. 
Therefore, should such alien change either his employer or the 
address at which he is employed, he should, in accordance with 
art. 17 of the new Order, report the change to the Registration 
Officer with whom he is registered. 

A large proportion of aliens in this country today have landing 
conditions which include the proviso “. . . does not take em- 
ployment other than that specified . . . without the consent 
of the Ministry of Labour and National Service...” At 
present, when an unauthorized change of employment comes to 
the notice of the police, the facts are usually forwarded to the 
local office of the government department involved, for the 
question of a prosecution to be considered, but rarely, if ever, 
do proceedings insue ; nor are the police requested to caution 
the alien officially. 

After April 1, 1954, the police will be able to prosecute 
an alien who fails to notify, to the appropriate Registration 
Officer, a change of employer or address of employment ; should 
the circumstances of the change also reveal a breach of the 
landing condition mentioned in the previous paragraph, and no 
action is to be taken against the alien for this offence also, then 
it seems to the writer that it will be a waste of police time to 
record addresses of employers, etc., and to become unduly 
concerned with prosecuting an alien who fails to report changes 
thereof. 

Finally, it is regretted that opportunity was not taken to 
clarify the position with regard to an alien changing his name. 
There is no mention thereof in the new Order and whether he 
can legally do so is best summed up by Stone—* the point is 
doubtful.” TEACUP LAWYER 
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PUBLIC LOCAL INQUIRIES 


By J. A. G. GRIFFITH, LL.M., Barrister-at-Law 


In March, 1953, the author of a series of three articles, 117 
J.P.N. 151, 169 and 184, set out and discussed some of the legal 
and administrative problems of public local inquiries. Certain 
views were there advanced concerning the now famous case of 
Franklin vy. Minister of Town and Country Planning C.A. [1947] 
1 AILE.R. 612; 111 J.P. 118. They are views which are commonly 
held and are not questioned. As I believe them to. be not only 
wrong in law but potentially dangerous in practice, I would like 
to put forward another interpretation of the issues in that case 
and of the effect of the decision. 


Let me say at once that I do not think your contributor con- 
sciously advanced any particular interpretation of Franklin’s 
case. I think he stated what he believed to be uncontroversial. 
Indeed, his interpretation is only ascertainable by implication. 

Your contributor began by classifying inquiries. In his first 
category he placed “‘ those held in connexion with the Minister’s 
appellate jurisdiction’ such as an appeal under s. 16 of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1947. He wrote: “ This 
constitutes administrative adjudication proper,” in that the 
Minister has to determine judicially or quasi-judicially, on appeal 
and in the light of his administrative duties, an issue between the 
appellant and the planning authority. In his second category, 


your contributor placed inquiries held in connexion with 
objections into clearance or compulsory purchase orders made 
by local authorities and preceding the Minister’s decision whether 
or not to confirm these orders. This decision he called 
“* administrative ’’ and referred to Johnson & Co. v. Minister 
of Health [1947] 2 All E.R. 395; 111 J.P. 508 in calling the 


Minister’s function administrative, but one on which there is 
superimposed a quasi-judicial function in regard to the inquiry 
and consideration of the objection. The confusion of language 
is not to be laid at your contributor’s door. It derives principally 
from the Report of the Committee on Ministers’ Powers (Cmd. 
4060) which used the term “ quasi-judicial” in three different 
ways without much explanation. The first meaning is that a 
procedure is quasi-judicial if it resembles that of a court of law 
in part but not wholly (because, for example, the strict rules of 
evidence do not apply). Secondly, a decision is quasi-judicial 
where, the disputants having presented their case (not necessarily 
orally), and the facts -having been ascertained from evidence 
adduced by the disputants, who may sometimes also submit 
legal argument, the person who decides does so by prescribing 
some administrative action, the character of which is determined 
by his free choice. Thirdly, says the Report in another place : 
“Generally speaking a quasi-judicial decision is only an 
administrative decision, some stage or some element of which 
possesses judicial characteristics.” 


Your contributor stated that in cases in this second category 
normally “the Minister gives no reasons for his decision,” 
and then added the astounding comment : “ nor, seeing that his 
decision is based on grounds of public policy, can he be expected 
to give a reasoned explanation.” The italics, and the implied 
surprise, are mine. The non sequitur is obvious. Your contributor 
is saying: “if the decision were that of a court of law, we 
would expect reasons ; but since the decision is quasi-judicial 
in the sense that policy enters into it, we must not expect reasons.” 
Why not? A Minister spends hours of his time explaining 
the reasons for policy decisions to Parliament. Why should he 
not be required to give a “ reasoned explanation ” outside the 
precincts ? Why should he not say, on a compulsory purchase 
order for a school site, for example, that he confirmed it because 


he decided (a) that the alternative site was too small (6) that 
the objector’s land was not good agricultural land as he claimed 
and (c) that the increase of population made the building of a 
new school essential. Indeed, in my view, the Minister ought to 
be required to state shortly the reasons why he disagreed with 
each of the objector’s contentions advanced at the inquiry. 


In his third category, your contributor placed those local 
inquiries ‘‘ where the Minister’s functions are purely adminis- 
trative and where no judicial or quasi-judicial duty is imposed 
upon him, e.g., an inquiry upon objections to a draft order 
made by the Minister himself such as a New Town designation 
order,” and he quoted Franklin’s case. My disagreement with 
your contributor and those many who think like him is that, in 
my view, Franklin's case is not in a separate category at all, and 
certainly does not qualify for that distinction on the ground 
stated : that the Minister’s functions are purely administrative 
and not judicial or quasi-judicial. I know that Lord Thankerton 
used this phrase in the House of Lords, but I believe that he has 
been widely misunderstood. He has even, I think, been mis- 
understood by Sir Alfred Denning. In the Hamlyn Lectures of 
1949, Sir Alfred said : “* Before this case and other recent cases 
it had been commonly understood by lawyers that the inspector 
at the local inquiry, and the Minister in considering his order, 
must act, as it were, judicially, and must observe the elementary 
rules applicable to judicial functions, such as to give each 
party [the opportunity] of dealing with information adverse 
to him. That view must now, it appears, be regarded as wrong. 
The Minister in these matters is not exercising judicial functions, 
but administrative functions.”’ (Freedom under the Law, p. 121). 
In a footnote Sir Alfred added: ‘“* The observations in Rice's 
case [1911] A.C. at p. 182 and Arlidge’s case [1915] A.C. at 
p. 132 must be taken to relate to judicial functions.” 


An extreme view might be taken that Franklin’s case has over- 
ruled Errington’s case (1935) 99 J.P. 15 and those which followed 
it. More commonly it seems to be thought that in the New Town 
type of case the rules of natural justice have no place, and the most 
usual reason advanced for this is that as the Minister is confirming 
his own order there is no lis inter partes. Your contributor 
showed very clearly, by quoting from Johnson's case, how 
inadequate it is to base the classification of an act as judicial 
or quasi-judicial on the existence of a /is. There certainly is a 
dispute when an objection is made at a New Town inquiry. This 
dispute is finally determined by the Minister who initiated the 
order to which the objection is made. Perhaps then the Minister 
is, by statute, required to act as judge in his own cause. But it 
would be a remarkable argument to say that, because a man is 
judge in his own cause, therefore the proceeding is not judicial. 
Rather it is because the proceeding is judicial that we can 
speak of “* judge” and “* cause.” 

What, then, did Franklin’s case decide? The appellants’ 
contention was that the Minister was biased in that he had made 
up his mind to confirm the order before the inquiry and before 
considering the inspector’s report and the objections. The ground 
was bias. Lord Thankerton, in delivering the opinion in the 
House of Lords, used the words “ judicial,” “quasi-judicial,” 
and “ administrative,” but he does not seem to have attached to 
“ quasi-judicial’ any of the usual meanings. By a “ quasi- 
judicial ” office he meant not one in which the holder decides 
questions by reference in part to policy, but one, like that of a 
judge, where absolute disinterestedness is essential. To Lord 
Thankerton, the only difference between a “ judicial” and 
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“ quasi-judicial " office was that the former was held by a judge 
and the latter by a person like an arbitrator (see p. 103 of the 
judgment). All other offices, including those of Ministers 
determining disputes or objections on policy grounds are, on 
this reasoning, classed as administrative. 


It is in the light of these remarks that Lord Thankerton’s 
statements must be seen. He said: “ No judicial or quasi- 
judicial duty was imposed on the respondent, and any reference 
to judicial duty, or bias, is irrelevant in the present case. The 
respondent’s duties are purely administrative ” 
(p. 102). The reason why Lord Thankerton adopted this classi- 
fication and then used the words noted is perfectly clear. It is 
because he was dealing with an allegation, not that there had been 
a procedural defect, nor of a failure to hear both sides, but of 
bias. Bias, in the sense of a “ departure from the standard of 
even-handed justice” (p. 103), was a relevant complaint only 
where judges and arbitrators were concerned. In a New Town 
designation procedure the Minister is not expected to be dis- 
interested—the statute makes it impossible for him to be so. 
Bias is irrelevant to such a procedure. 


On this view, Franklin's case adds nothing to the law. Official, 
statutory interest (wrongly called “ bias”), has never been a 
ground for upsetting a Ministerial decision of this kind. It 
follows that the decision in no way affects the application of the 
rules of natural justice to the local inquiry. Lord Thankerton 
himself made this point in words which Sir Alfred Denning 
must have over-looked. He said “ There is no criticism of the 
conduct of the inquiry ” as distinct from its range (p. 98) and 
“ No suggestion is made that the public inquiry was not properly 
conducted *’ (p. 102). Thus, for example, any failure on the 
part of the inspector to afford a proper opportunity to an 
objector to state his case, or any important procedural irregularity 
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at the inquiry, would be fatal to the subsequent order. The statu- 
tory requirements of the New Towns Act, 1946, are in this sense 
quasi-judicial and comparable to the proceedings on com- 
pulsory purchase. A difference undoubtedly arises, in that the 
Minister is not required to put his case at the New Town inquiry. 
This is a statutory defect which ought to be remedied. It would 
not be necessary to require the Minister to put in all his expert 
and technical evidence, but there seems to be no reason why he 
should not be required formally to make available before the 
inquiry a reasoned statement of 5,000-10,000 words in support 
of his draft order. 


In the first paragraph of this article, I said that the view of 
Franklin’s case implied by your contributor had its potentially 
dangerous side. Public authorities prefer that their procedures 
should not be subject to High Court scrutiny. The High Court 
itself, by the series of decisions in the thirties which somewhat 
clumsily and illogically divided single processes into admini- 
strative and quasi-judicial sections, reduced the scope of its 
control and, at the same time, created the impression that the 
courts were adopting a narrow, private-law view of the statutory 
powers conferred on public authorities. As a result, the High 
Court found itself a protagonist on matters which, like slum 
clearance, were politically disputed. Since 1945, the High Court 
seems to be leaning over backwards to avoid the appearance of 
interference with administrative powers. It would be most unfor- 
tunate if the limited and uncontroversial decision of the House 
of Lords in Franklin's case were to be misinterpreted so as to 
extend the classification of “* administrative” to certain local 
inquiries and, consequently, to reduce further the possibility 
that the High Court and public authorities may yet discover 
how best their great powers can be used to protect both the weak 
individual from the machine of administration, and the public 
good from the obstructiveness of private finance. 


HEALTH SERVICES CONFERENCE 


Two years ago, the Institute of Public Administration arranged 
a Health Services Conference for representatives of hospital 
authorities, executive councils and local health authorities. 
This was found to be so successful that a second conference was 
held in London from October 28—30, which was presided over by 
Mr. Henry Lesser, C.B.E. It was useful that the Institute took 
the initiative in this matter, as it is unlikely that a conference 
arranged by one section of the service would be attended by 
others, and there is considerable merit in all points of view being 
put to a generally representative audience. 


The first paper was by Mr. Leslie Farrer-Brown, secretary of 
the Nuffield Foundation, on “ Finance in the deployment of 
present resources.” In the course of an exhaustive review of the 
matter, he asked “* What ought to be spent on the service?” 
and spoke of the possibility of the rationing of medical services. 
He said practical experience supports theory in the conclusion 
that, however skilfully and wisely resources are used, some need 
for medical services will always remain unmet, and that in the 
health services, as in other public services, there must always be 
rationing. He quoted the Australian system whereby a person 
may have to pay part of the cost of hospital treatment and 
where, broadly, the medical services provided are determined by 
what, voluntarily, the users are willing and able to pay. In 
giving particulars of the financial resources of the service and of 
the cost of its various parts—in particular of hospital treatment, 
which in 1951-52 varied from £6 to £23 a week—he showed that 
the existence of a need for expansion and the availability of the 
money are no guarantee that the necessary staff will be forthcoming. 


Later in his paper, Mr. Farrer-Brown dealt with scientific 
research on demand for and supply of medical services including 
the study of out-patient appointments ; hospital case-loads ; 
and ward administration. On problems of management, he 
emphasized that the management of medical services, being one 
of the most difficult forms of administration, requires very able 
administrators in key positions, not only at the centre, but in the 
field. He asked “ is the service recruiting the kind of people it 
needs?” He said those who have tackled the problem of 
finding where and how savings can be effected have usually 
found that the seeking and making possible of economies 
depends to a considerable extent, upon the degree to which the 
people involved are “ cost-conscious.” He thought there is 
need for all concerned to acquire the feeling of personal respon- 
sibility to be thrifty in the making of decisions and in the carrying 
out of decisions. In opening the discussion Professor R. M. 
Titmus (Professor of Social Administration, London School of 
Economics and Political Science) said there was need for more 
factual knowledge but said that knowledge so gained must be 
applied. He thought there was increasing danger of forgetting 
the value of prevention and too much emphasis on getting the 
general practitioner into the hospital than on linking him with 
the local health service. 


SHOULD DOMICILIARY AND OUT-PATIENT SERVICES 
BE EXTENDED ? 

This was the title of a paper by Professor A. Leslie Banks, 

Professor of Human Ecology, University of Cambridge, who 

dealt first with the changing pattern of disease and of medical 
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care. He expressed the view that it is in the out-patient depart- 
ment that some of the greatest waste of time and money and 
improper use of staff may be found. But he urged a greater 
use of the out-patient facilities which are available and com- 
mended the expansion of psychiatric out-patient departments as 
one way of reducing admissions to mental hospitals ; more 
hospital beds were not required, but there was need for more 
out-patient provision and improved co-ordination between the 
facilities provided by the general practitioner, the local health 
authority and the hospital. He thought that before extending 
out-patient and domiciliary care efforts should be directed to 
improving the existing provision and to ensuring that those 
people who are engaged on medical care can work as a unified 
team and not in isolated sections ; one measure which would 
greatly improve the efficiency of the service generally, and early 
diagnosis, treatment and prevention was the formation of a corps 
of administrators—both lay and medical-trained not only in the 
work of their own departments and that of others, but also to 
appreciate the need to integrate all branches to form a unified 
service. 

Dr. H. Kenneth Cowan, County Medical Officer for Essex, in 
opening the discussion, spoke of the need for making full use of 
existing resources and in particular of the local health services. 
He referred also to the voluntary help available, and in mention- 
ing the special needs of the chronic sick and the aged, he said 
there had been a marked change in the attitude to the aged 
sick which had made it possible to rehabilitate many who would 
otherwise have been in bed for long periods. He thought it was 
strange, however, that little had been done to provide a domi- 
ciliary geriatric service comparable with the geriatric units in 
hospitals, and felt that the care of the chronic in their homes 
should receive greater attention, such as by providing chiropody, 
physiotherapy, etc.; if it was possible to set up a geriatric domi- 
ciliary service there must be close relationship with the hospital 
geriatric service ; much more might be done by home nursing 
for the aged—if the home conditions are suitable—so that the 
patient could be discharged from hospital. He found difficulty in 
obtaining information from hospital staff as to the after-care 
needed by patients on leaving hospital, and was satisfied that 
there was need for more co-ordination in this matter. There 
had been a host of committees considering these problems, but 
in only a few instances has anything emerged in the way of an 
ordered plan for the use of all existing resources. 


IS THE WHITLEY SYSTEM WORKING EFFECTIVELY ? 


This was the title of a paper by Mr. K. J. Johnson, a member 
of the Ancillary Staffs Council, Whitley Council for the Health 
Services. After reviewing the present position, he suggested 
that it was a weakness that no means exist whereby exceptionally 
good service can be rewarded or bad service penalized. Many 
local authorities have a procedure for accelerating or withholding 
increments within a fixed scale to meet marked variations from 
the norm of good service, and he thought some such facility 
would be useful in the health service. On the constitution of 
the Whitley councils, he thought there should be a more balanced 
distribution of seats on the management side, with particular 
regard to the statutory responsibility of hospital boards, and more 
use of the experience of senior administrators of hospitals. 


IS MANPOWER USED TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE ? 

This was the question posed in a paper by Mr. H. A. Goddard, 
Chairman, Nurses and Midwives Councils, Whitley Councils 
for the Health Services, and who was able to express views as 
the result of his work as director of the nursing job analysis 
inquiry which was instituted for the Nuffield Provincial Hospital 
Trust. He said that he found in the course of this inquiry that 
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not only did it prove conclusively that the actual work-content 
of a ward differed from what it was supposed to be, but the nurses 
themselves were surprised to find that their own ideas of what 
they were doing were not always correct. He was surprised to 
find that the only bedside nursing task upon which an appre- 
ciable amount of time was regularly spent by hospital-sisters 
was serving food to the patients, and he reached the conclusion 
that at the present time the end result of nurse training is not 
nursing but administration. He found also that there was a 
considerable employment of nurses in the out-patient department 
in work other than nursing and that there was a considerable 
waste in domestic “‘ manpower ” in hospitals. As a result of his 
investigations he was convinced that there is already a sufficient 
number of nurses in general hospitals to staff all the beds which 
are at present out of commission owing to the alleged shortage 
of nurses, and that the problem is not one of shortage but of 
maldistribution. He thought recruiting should be organized 
on a national, or at any rate a regional, basis, and that entrants 
to the service should be required to agree to go where they 
were needed. He saw no reason why the principle of national 
recruitment for the Civil Service should not be applied to the 
nursing service and that, to this end, personal advisory officers 
should be appointed after the pattern of the Ministry of Labour. 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
ECONOMY AND MEDICAL PLANNING 

The final papers were by Dr. A. M. G. Campbell, Consultant 
to the British United Hospitals, and by Sir Fred Messer, C.B.E., 
M.P., who was able to speak from his experience as chairman of 
the Central Health Services Council and of the North West 
Metropolitan Regional Hospital Board. He said any plan for 
an organized medical service within the health service was bound 
to be limited by the weakness inherent in the administrative 
machine, and unfortunately a varying emphasis was placed on 
different parts of the service. The separation of the hospital 
service from the local health service, and the maintenance of the 
general practitioner service independent of both, did not simplify 
the task of medical planning. He said consideration must be 
given to the possibility of co-ordination between the different 
parts of the service. As to the ambulance service, he asked “ is 
it as economical or as efficient as it could be?” “ Is there any 
incentive for a hospital authority to be sparing in the use of an 
ambulance if it has not to meet the expense ?”’ ‘“ Can the local 
authority check any abuse of the service when it has no power 
other than to supply transport when required?” His view 
was that this service should be controlled by the Regional 
Hospital Boards. 


In conclusion he expressed the opinion that enough attention 
has not been devoted to the preventive service, and that there 
should be a fresh examination of the position of borough 
councils, many of which were, in his view, very efficient health 
authorities. They are housing authorities, and housing goes with 
health. He was sure that the hospital authorities would need 
to provide fewer beds if more people were healthily housed. 
After-care, especially in the case of tuberculosis, was another 
important service, and more should be done in regard to the 
spread of infection. Lastly, in his view the Ministry of Health 
should not run the service. He suggested that there should be a 
National Health and Welfare Board on the lines of the Central 
Health Services Council which should have the overall respon- 
sibility for the administration of the service. Hospital regions 
should be reduced in size and regional hospital boards should 
have authority over hospital administration. Regions should 
conform to the boundaries of a group of local authorities, thus 
making joint action easier, and teaching hospitals should be part 
of the regional service. 
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WEEKLY 


PROBATE, DIVORCE AND ADMIRALTY DIVISION 
(Before Barnard, J.) 
DYSON vy. DYSON 
November 23, 24, 1953 
Husband and Wife—Maintenance—Charges of cruelty and of adultery 
against wife rejected by court—Offer by husband to resume co- 


habitation—Refusal of wife—Matrimonial Causes Act, 1950 
(14 Geo. 6, c. 25), s. 23 (1). 
Summons by wife under Matrimonial Causes Act, 1953, s. 23 (1). 


On Jan. 15, 1951, the husband left the matrimonial home and on 
Jan. 20, 1951, he wrote to the wife asking her to leave those premises. 
He filed a petition dated June 13, 1951, for dissolution of the marriage 
on the ground of the wife’s adultery and cruelty, and on December 13, 
1951, the petition was dismissed. The husband appealed against the 
dismissal of the charge of adultery, and on June 16, 1952, the appeal 
was dismissed. On June 20, 1952, the husband wrote to the wife : 
“ You will no doubt have heard by now that my appeal has been dis- 
missed. The court decided that my suspicions were wrong. As that 
is the case, let us drop the matter now, once and for all, and I assure you 
it will never be raised again by me. The house is still here and we really 
must arrange a meeting and see if we can get together again.” The 
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wife refused to meet the husband or to discuss a reconciliation. On a 
summons by the wife for maintenance under the Matrimonial Causes 
Act, 1950, s. 23 (1), 

Held: there being no suggestion that the husband was guilty of a 
matrimonial offence, the wife had to prove that the husband had been 
guilty of such grave and weighty conduct as to make married life 
impossible ; the husband's charges of cruelty having been heard and 
disposed of, the wife could not for ever set up the fact that the husband 
had made those charges as providing her with just cause for refusing 
to live with him ; the husband's offer in his letter of June 20, 1952, 
to meet the wife with a view to a reconciliation was genuine in the 
sense that he was prepared to take her back; and, therefore, the 
wife’s refusal to meet the husband was not justified and he had not 
wilfully neglected to provide reasonable maintenance. 

Price v. Price (1951) 115 J.P. 468 n. applied. 


Counsel: Faulks for the wife. Temple, Q.C., and Law, for the 
husband. 

Solicitors: A. F. & R. W. Tweedie, for Cook, Fowler & Outhet, 
Scarborough; Ludlow, Head & Walter, for Willey Hargrave & 
Co., Leeds. 


(Reported by G. F. L. Bridgman, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


REVIEWS 


Halsbury’s Statutory Instruments. Volumes 18, 19 and 20. London : 
Butterworth & Co. (Publishers) Ltd. Price 29s. per volume. 
Service £4 4s. a year. 

Three volumes of Halsbury’s Statutory Instruments reached us in 
October ; these carry the law from Prisons to Real Property as far as 
June 15, 1953, and other titles (up to and including Time) as far as the 
end of August. 

Volume 18, Prisons to Real Property, is almost all of special interest 
to some of our own readers. The group of statutory instruments 
under the heading Prize is off their ordinary beat, but the introductory 
note to those instruments can be read with pleasure for its historical 
interest. The first title in the volume is Prisons. Wisely, the very 
detailed provisions of the Prison Rules, Borstal Rules, and Detention 
Centre Rules, are not set out in full, but they are carefully summarized, 
a course which will be sufficient for most practitioners. A solicitor 
who is consulted by a former prisoner anxious to assert an alleged right 
(or an alleged wrong) will find it necessary to consult the Rules them- 
selves, but he will find here enough to show what they contain. They 
involve a mass of detail, to some extent repetitive between the three 
series of rules just mentioned, and the publishers have done well not to 
devote space to printing them in full. 

The heading Public Health is of more general importance, covering 
as it does prevention, treatment, and notification of disease, nursing 
homes, ports, shipping and aircraft, and some incidental matters. 
There are several things here which are of wide interest to a good many 
of our readers ; the summary of the Aircraft Regulations, 1952, may 
be particularly mentioned. Even among the other instruments in this 
group of volumes, those dealing with Rates and Rating are of notable 
value, bringing together as they do instruments ranging from 1895 to 
the present day, covering both London and the provinces, and pro- 
viding cross references to other matters such as land drainage, river 
boards, and the Lands Tribunal. 

Ranging beyond the special interests of our own readers, into the 
field common to all lawyers, is the second part of volume 18, dealing 
with Real Property. Here we have Land Registration and Land 
Charges and a miscellaneous group of statutory instruments. Almost 
everything in this is of daily importance in the office of a practising 
solicitor or of a local authority; in the chronological list at the 
beginning we find quite a number of S.R. & Os. or Statutory Instru- 
ments to which we ourselves have to refer almost from day to day. 

Volume 19 ranges from Registration to Savings Banks, the first main 
heading in the volume having the slightly mysterious title ** Registration 
concerning the Individual.” Reference to the chronological list 
shows that this relates largely to such matters as the registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages; it brings in also the Census Regulations 
and some matters affecting seamen, amongst others. It may be handy 
in the office of many local authorities to have these instruments 
collected. 

A hundred and twenty pages of the volume are taken up with 
instruments relating to the Revenue. Much of this is highly technical, 
for example Purchase Tax and Special Contribution, but all of it is 


important, and may be needed at any moment in many forms of legal 
practice. So again, matters under the heading of Royal Forces are 
of more frequent occurrence in the ordinary office at the present day, 
when so large a proportion of the population is passing through the 
forces. The instruments Relating to Visiting Forces may be picked out 
as of topical and potentially controversial interest; there are cross 
reference to Pensions, Naval Marriages, Service Voters, and a number 
of miscellaneous topics about which information may be often wanted 
in a hurry. 

Sale of Goods and Hire Purchase is a title which the practising 
solicitor may often need to look up, since (in county court practice 
especially) transactions of this sort are constantly giving rise to dispute. 

The title, however, extends also to other things than hire purchase, 
notably the Heating Appliances Regulations, 1952 and 1953. The 
last title in volume 19 is Savings Banks ; here there will be found, 
amongst other things, full tables for the purchase of government 
annuities through the Savings Bank. The reproduction of these 
tables has, we suspect, presented difficulty to the printer ; the usually 
admirable clarity of type which characterizes this work has suffered 
through using small type in parallel columns. 

Volume 20 ranges from Sheriffs and Bailiffs, through Shipping and 
Solicitors to Telegraphs and Telephones and Time. The longest and 
most technical title is Shipping, a subject in which a good deal of the 
everyday law is to be found in the form of statutory rules and orders 
or statutory instruments. Apart from technical matters relating to 
shipping, the reader will find the currently controversial topic of Oil in 
Navigable Waters. If nothing else, this serves to show how narrowly 
confined at present is the law upon that increasingly important 
matter 

The rules relating to Solicitors are of interest. Practically all our 
own readers will find here, conveniently collected, information relating 
not merely to everyday matters of practice but to the admission of 
Dominion and colonial solicitors and commissioners for oaths. 
statutory instruments upon Telegraphs and Telephones are, largely, 
specialized, relating to matters which do not often occur in ordinary 
legal practice, but there is a surprizing number of such instruments 
made in the last few years. 

“ Time ” is a short title, collecting such topics as summer time and 
bank holidays, with a convenient summary of the instruments relating 
to Sunday observance. 

Examining the three volumes as a whole, we suppose that Rates and 
Real Property are the matters of widest interest but, as always in this 
publication, there is an immense amount of information given, not 
merely by way of reproduction of the text (indeed many of the instru- 
ments are summarized) but in the preliminary notes. Experience 
shows that it is sometimes far from easy to discover, in other publica- 
tions, a conspectus of the statute law on the matter about which one is 
called on to advise together with the subordinate legislation, since it is 
likely to be scattered. One great merit of the present publication is 
that it so clearly links the subordinate legislation to the parent legisla- 
tion, often by way of historical analysis. 
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Magisterial Costs and Application of Penalties. By Arthur T. G. 
Brenchley, Deputy Clerk to the Justices for the County Borough 
of Sunderland. Second edition. London: 
7, 8 and 9, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Price 21s. 

in his preface, the author reminds us that the first edition of this 
book, published in 1947, was based on two books published in 1914 
and 1915, then combined in a single volume. The work is intended 
for the use of justices’ clerks and members of their staff, who will 
find it of constant use, especially in connexion with the preparation of 
documents of account of various kinds. 

Such questions as what fees are payable, by whom payable in the 
first instance, when they may be remitted or repaid, are dealt with, and 
the table of fees payable to clerks to justices is printed in full. The 
power of the magistrates’ court to award costs in both criminal and 
civil cases is set out as in s. 6 of the Costs in Criminal Cases Act, 1952, 
and s. 55 of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952. The appendices to 
Part | are as follows : 

(1) Section 112 of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, and the 
sch. 4 thereto (fees of justices’ clerks). 

(2) The Witnesses Allowances Regulations, 1948. 

(3) Costs in Criminal Cases Act, 1952, and Regulations of the 
Secretary of State. 

(4) Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act, 
made thereunder. 

(5S) Summary Jurisdiction (Appeals) Act, 1933. 
thereunder. 

(6) List of Counsel’s fees (which includes fees to counsel’s clerk). 

Part 2 is devoted to the application of penalties imposed by the 
magistrates’ courts and to the accounts of justices’ clerks. This will 
prove valuable because of the considerable changes that have been 
effected by recent legislation, particularly by s. 27 of the Justices 
of the Peace Act, 1949. Indeed, the changes made in the law with 
which this book treats since 1947 are so important that this new edition, 
bringing the law up to June 1, 1953, has become absolutely necessary. 


1930, Rules and Regulations 


Rules, etc., made 


Civic Heraldry. By C. W. Scott-Giles. London: J. M. Dent & 
Sons, Ltd. Price 45s. net 

There are three views - ha ‘heraldry which it is possible to sustain 
by reason. The one is that it is bunk, as Henry Ford remarked of 
history. The second, that it is a link with the past which has a value 
in the present, comparable with the value of national and civic cere- 
monial, and that, if touched at all, it should be touched with proper 
seriousness. Thirdly, it is rationally possible to regard heraldry as 
no more than an interesting study, and in some aspects as good fun. 
What is not (to our mind) permissible is to use it for ornamental 
purposes, without regard to its established rules; least of all is it 
ethical for a public body to annex to itself heraldic devices already 
appropriate to some other body or some person, or devices which are 
unauthorized by the proper authority. If a public body, following the 
views of Henry Ford, prefers to do without heraldic devices of any 
sort, it is within its rights, just as an individual is not bound to apply 
for a grant of arms and, if he inherits arms, is not bound to use them. 
We have, however, consistently advised, when occasion for doing so 
arose, that a local authority which wishes to use a coat of arms (or 
other device governed by heraldic rules) should regularize its position, 
by communicating with the College of Arms and making sure that what 
it was doing was correct. 

The work now before us will enable members of local authorities 
and their advisers to see what has been done in this way by others, 
both those who have obtained grants of arms entirely new and those 
who have applied for and obtained a grant comprising with proper 
difference a device which, previously, had been used by some local 
family of notables or otherwise was connected with the locality. 

Mr. Scott-Giles is Secretary of the Institution of Municipal 
Engineers, and in his preface modestly describes heraldry as no more 
than a pastime. The book is, however, full of learning, and graced 
with admirable illustrations which he has drawn himself. In some 
cases, he has been able to supply information not known to the local 
authority concerned, and in others has stimulated research in town 
records and elsewhere into historical incidents which had been for- 
gotten. There is, indeed, a large number of local authorities using 
some device which had obtained general acceptance with or without 
a regular origin. There seems to be no other book devoted exclusively 
to the authorized arms and unauthorized devices of English local 
authorities, giving a survey and description and as far as possible an 
explanation of their meaning. Our remark above, that heraldry can 
be at times good fun, is illustrated by the learned author’s reference (in 
his preface) to the arms of Reading; the historical link between 
modern arms and ancient practices appears from what he has to say 
about the device used at Dunstable. Comparison of the preface to the 
first edition with the preface to this new edition indicates that, in the 
twenty years which have elapsed, there has been a gratifying move- 
ment by local authorities to regularize their own position. In the new 
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edition local authorities have been grouped in geographical counties, 
which has the effect of showing a common interest, as with the Kentish 
horse (known commonly as the Invicta) or the Lancastrian and 
Yorkist roses. There is a note upon the technical method of describing 
arms, but the learned author has wisely avoided technical terms as far 
as possible in his descriptions, since few readers would have been able to 
follow what these meant. The book is handsome, and a desirable 
possession for any person of historical tastes, especially if he combines 
them with local government associations. For what it contains, the 
price is relatively modest. 


English Law and the Moral Law. By A. L. Goodhart, K.B.E., Q.C. 
London : Stevens & Sons. Price 12s. 6d. net. ; 

This is another in the series of lectures published under the auspices 
of the Hamlyn Trust, to which we have, about this time of year, 
referred before. Readers may be reminded that the trust came into 
existence under the will of a maiden lady who died in 1941, and 
bequeathed a large part of her estate for purposes which were, formally, 
settled by the Chancery Division as being furtherance of the know- 
ledge of comparative jurisprudence (and other things) to the intent that 
the common people of the United Kingdom may realize the privileges 
which they enjoy, in comparison with other European peoples. 

This is the second occasion on which Dr. Goodhart has delivered 
the lectures. His thesis, this time, is the relation between law in the 
popular sense and what is generally understood as “ moral law.” In 
treating this, he deals with constitutional, administrative, and inter- 
national law in the first place, and develops the theory that, in this sort 
of law, the rules which are administered depend much less upon 
sanctions than upon general acceptance. This is a theory which has 
been notably expounded in modern times by Roscoe Pound, and is at 
first sight contrary to the once prevalent English school of thought. 
Turning to the criminal law, and the law of tort and contract, the 
learned author starts from the proposition that English law has nor- 
mally enforced that which is reasonable, as seen by twelve average men, 
even in such matters as vicarious liability or frustrated contracts. He 
is not, it seems, troubled by the circular nature of the test, which Lord 
Wright once exposed. And, indeed, for the purposes of the Hamlyn 
Trust this hardly matters, for it is pretty sure that more clear-headed 
nations have not done better, on the whole. Under the general head- 
ing of “other branches of law,” the same thread is shown to run 
through property, company, and family, and even practice and pro- 
cedure. Quoting the late Professor Potter, the lecturer remarks that 
referring something to natural justice does not alter the fact that the 
test applied is essentially procedural ; even the rule that a man must be 
heard on his own behalf is of no value, unless seen in relation to what 
happens when an issue is somewhere brought to trial. 

We should not rank the present series of lectures quite so high as 
those delivered in 1950 by Mr. O'Sullivan, K.C., but they are suggestive, 
and can be read with pleasure by the lawyer as well as by the layman 
for whom they are intended. 

Road Traffic Prosecutions. By G. S. Wilkinson. London: The 
Solicitors’ Law Stationery Society Ltd. Price 25s. 

This is a new publication and the author says in his preface that it 
has been written “* as an attempt to give a general statement of the law 
relating to road traffic offences commonly dealt with by the courts of 
Great Britain.” 

The law is stated in the text as at June 30, 1953, but there are added 
to the preface certain matters which have arisen since then. 

This book does collect together a great deal of useful information, 
and we are sure that the author would be the first to agree that when a 
particular matter is under consideration the reader should read for 
himself the cases or opinions to which reference is made in the text, and 
not accept as the last word the brief summaries which the author is 
able to give in the space available to him. 

We feel obliged to say that there seem to us to be some statements 
in the text which are open to criticism. For instance, writing, on 
p. 18, of what are known as “s. 18 cases” the author says “ the 
prosecutor in such offences must apply for trial on indictment before 
his case is closed.”” We do not think this is an accurate summary of 
the procedure laid down in s. 18 of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952. 

Again, on p. 25, it is stated that “* any witness may be committed 
for seven days (or fined 10s.) if he refuses to be sworn” . . . (the italics 
are ours). The power to commit for seven days is in s. 77 (4) of the 
Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952. The general power to substitute a fine 
for imprisonment is given by s. 27 (3) of that Act which relates to a 
court having power “ to sentence an offender ” and concludes “ than 
the term to which he is liable on conviction of the offence.” It 
appears, therefore, to have no relation to a recalcitrant witness who is 
not convicted of any offence. We call attention also to the concluding 
words of s. 77 (4)... “* or until he sooner gives evidence or produces the 
document or thing ” as showing that the imposition of a fine would be 
wholly inappropriate, 
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We cite these two instances, but there are one or two other points 
on which we would join issue with the author, and we feel that these 
inaccuracies, as they appear to us, detract from the value of a book 
which may, in an emergency, be used for quick reference without resort 
to other books. If in another edition any such errors could be eradi- 
cated this book would be a very useful addition to the library of the 
many people, practitioners, clerks to justices and others, who find 
difficulty in tracing, on the spur of the moment, the relevant provisions 
on a particular aspect of road traffic law. 


Hatred Ridicule or Contempt. By | ane London : 
Company, Ltd. Price 15s. 

As will be gathered from tay title, this is a popular compilation 
dealing with the law of defamation. The author has collected forty 
cases, and grouped them under suitable titles, telling the story of some 
quite sketchily, others at more length. Some are amusing, some serious, 
and several instructive—certainly to the layman and worth recalling 
even by the lawyer. The notorious figures of Bottomley and Pemberton 
Billing figure in the book, with Lord Alfred Douglas’s imaginative 
sidelights on the reports of the battle of Jutland. There is a popular 
restatement of Stockdale v. Hansard, which every student remembers 
by name but few lawyers (we suspect) could recount in detail. The 
same remark is probably true of Capital and Counties Bank v. Henty, 
a long-standing inhabitant of the class-room and the text book, here 
brought to life. The more modern decisions in Hulton v. Jones and 
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Tolley v. J. S. Fry & Sons have been controversial, and are worth the 
space they get. The author’s comments are occasionally pungent but 
“on the whole well placed, deseshs Go Gish bo hae wndeocated the 
merits of the case for Artemus Jones. In cold print in a compilation 
like this, the bar, we fear, comes off . If, as a well-known saying 
has it, “ Oratory is the harlot of the arts,” advocacy can seem even 
lower. Perhaps proceedings for libel show it at its worst, with the 
necessity of oaithe to persuade a witness that words bore some other 
than their ordinary and with every point strained to impress 
the jury. Nor do the judges come off well. Darling never showed to 
less advantage than when he allowed Billing to steal the limelight, 
but Lord Hewart, L.C.J., cuts a poor figure, in the account here given of 
Marlborough v. Gorringe’ 's Agency (a case almost as silly as those of 
Blannerhassett and Canning, which ought never to have been brought) 
and an even poorer figure in the two Hobbs cases—Hobbs is the classic 
case of a man whom the sensational press believed that it could safely 
libel. Amongst other cases in the book are three, more or less for- 
gotten today, grouped under the heading “ The Reputation of the 
Dead ” ; these will repay careful perusal. On the whole, the book can 
be recommended for the lawyer’s lighter moments, as well as to the 
layman who wants to get a better idea of how the law of defamation 
works. If it strengthens his conviction that it is better, nine times out 
of ten, to put up with statements which one feels justified in resenting, 
rather than to take them into court, the legal profession may have 
natural regrets but, on a long view, a public end will have been served. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


ROAD ACCIDENTS—SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 

Casualties on the roads of Great Britain during October totalled 
18,806, compared with 17,859 in October, 1952. The total includes 
441 killed, compared with 418; 4,624 seriously injured, compared 
with 4,470; and 13,741 slightly injured, compared with 12,971. 
The figures are provisional and subject, therefore, to minor corrections. 

Special reports from the police show that during Road Safety 
Week, which covered a period of ten days from October 17 to 26, 
casualties numbered 5,908, of which 158 were fatal. Figures for one 
Scottish county are not yet to hand and may bring the total to 5,940. 
In the corresponding ten days of October, 1952, when no special effort 
was made, the total casualties were 5,882, of which 140 were fatal. 

The total casualties in October, 1953, showed an increase of 5} 
per cent. over October, 1952. This should be compared with the 
increase of 7} per cent. in the number of vehicles licensed at the end 
of August, 1953 (the last available figures) over the end of August, 
1952. In Road Safety Week itself the total casualties were less than 
one per cent. above the figure for the corresponding ten days of 
October, 1952, though it must be borne in mind that the traffic in 
the London Area during the last few days of the Week was less than 
usual owing to the petrol strike. 

The final figures for September give a total of 20,399. 


CONFERENCE AT KENDAL 


Justices, their clerks, educational leaders and welfare officers 
from North Lancashire, Cumberland and Westmorland, and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire attended a meeting in Kendal County Hall, 
called by the Westmorland Magistrates’ Courts Committee and 
Magistrates’ Association. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Westmorland, Mr. J. W. Cropper, who is 
chairman of the Magistrates’ Courts Committee, presided over the 
morning session at which Dr. W. S. Macdonald, Chairman of the 
Leeds City Juvenile Court, spoke of his experiences, and in the after- 
noon Judge G. C. Allsebrook, former county court judge and 
ex-chairman of Cumberland Quarter Sessions, presided, while Mr. C. 
W. Moston-Hughes, Principal Probation Officer for the West Riding, 
spoke on the probation service. 

Dr. Macdonald said that, in Coronation year, there had been a 
reduction in juvenile offenders, possibly due to an uplifting of family 
life due to the Royal example. Mothers could play the most important 
part in prevention of offences by juveniles. 

In discussion afterwards, Dr. Macdonald said that, outside parental 
control, there was the danger of children “ ganging up * and daring 
each other. 

Judge Allsebrook, at the afternoon discussion, cnid he considered 
probation had been successful in seventy-five per cent. of the cases 
in which it had been ordered. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING CONFERENCE 
A conference arranged by the Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion was held in London recently, when special consideration was given 
to the financial problems of planning. The Minister of Housing and 


Local Government (Mr. Harold Macmillan), in opening the conference, 
draw attention to the considerable powers conferred on both the local 
authorities and the Minister by the legislation on this subject. 
Mr. Desmond Heap, Comptroller and Solicitor to the Corporation 
of the City of Lon ion, ina paper on “Planning and £.s.d.,”" pointed 
out that compulsory purchase of land was to be effected on terms which 
ignored all development values accruing on or after January 7, 1947, 
and it might therefore be asked “ Is the case for the ad hoc recovery 
of betterment anything like it was?’ He thought it had been shown 
that betterment was easier to claim than to collect. 

Mr. Aneurin Bevan, M.P., expressed some concern at what he con- 
sidered to be the possibility of new legislation resulting from the Bill 
now before Parliament resulting in the perpetuation of slums, which 
he considered should be avoided by all necessary safeguards against 
the repair of properties which were not worth repairing. A valuable 
paper was submitted by Sir Howard Roberts, C.B.E., Clerk of the 
London County Council, who dealt with the problems arising from 
industrial decentralization. He emphasized in particular what he 
considered to be the undesirability of a great increase in the amount 
of land owned by local authorities which would-be necessary if they 
were to provide for all the new industrial estates which a process 
of decentralization makes necessary, and he made various alternative 
suggestions. He commended a proposal of the Birmingham Corpora- 
tion that the council should have power to nominate the tenants 
of rent-controlled properties which were to become vacant because 
the tenants were moving to new or expanded towns ; if the owner did 
not wish to select a tenant from six names put forward, he would be 
able to require the council to buy the property. Sir Howard Roberts 
thought this principle might be applied to industrial properties, and 
that the re-letting of a site by an industrialist who was offered suitable 
rented premises in another area might be made subject to the approval 
of the planning authority. 


CRIME AND PRISONS IN LEICESTER 100 YEARS AGO 

[We are indebted to Mr. W. E. Blake Carn, clerk to the justices for 
the city of Leicester, for the following, which is taken from monthly 
notes issued to his justices. We think they are of more than local 
interest.—Ed., J.P. and L.G.R.] 

Among the records of past meetings of justices are three books 
relating to quarterly meetings of gaol sessions between the years 1838 
and 1875. While changes in the habits of the population in general and 
in the conditions and administration of prison life in particular have 
been made during the last hundred years, many of the complaints which 
then existed and the criticisms then made on social behaviour are 
similar to those which we hear from time to time in “ these more 
enlightened ” days 

The Borough Gaol and House of Correction was provided by the 
Corporation, but those responsible for it and the welfare of the 
inhabitants were the justices, who made periodical visits and held 
Quarterly Sessions at which their reports and those of the Governor 
and Chaplain were recorded. In addition to the facts and figures set 
out the reports contain answers to criticisms made at that time on a 
variety of matters and these throw an interesting sidelight on life a 
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century ago. For example, the Chaplain reporting at a meeting held 
on October 14, 1850, states : 

“. .. during the year 555 prisoners have passed through the 
Gaol; of these 195 could neither read nor write. 196 could read 
imperfectly and 164 only could read and write well. Their state of 
religious knowledge was still more deplorable, many of them being 
ignorant of the first principles of the Christian Faith. Many having 
never attended any place of Worship nor ever received a domiciliary 
Visit from any Christian Minister—indeed the remark made by one 
of them to me, I fear to be too true. ‘We are not Shepherded Sir 
because we cannot afford to pay for Sittings ’.” 

He then adds the following : 

“. . . Inconclusion Gentlemen, I avail myself of this opportunity 
to give the most unqualified contradiction to reports which have been 
industriously circulated, for a purpose. Viz., That the Chaplain 
has neglected his duties at the Borough Gaol and that some of the 
Magistrates have thrown the Shield of their protection over his 
delinquencies, now, what is the fact? I reckoned up my attendance 
at the Gaol for the last two years, and found that it amounted to 
407 visits, with this I compared the attendance of my predecessor 
for a similar period, and found that it amounted to 265 Visits only— 
This fact needs no comment, from me, I hope the Vicar of 
Cossington will consider it a satisfactory explanation.” 

In 1852 “ the large number of Juvenile Delinquents brought before 
the Tribunals of the County ” was causing concern and a resolution 
was sent to the Secretary of State “* That this Court is still impressed 
with the great importance of a searching enquiry into the state of 
Juvenile Delinquency . . . And therefore respectfully urge the con- 
sideration of this Question upon your serious consideration.” The 
number of children in the Gaol at that time is not recorded (the 
prisoners being classified merely as Males and Females) and it was not 
until later that steps were taken to send children elsewhere. The con- 
cern on the subject of juvenile delinquency however is repeatedly 
recorded and was evidently as much a subject for discussion then as 
it is now. 

The daily average number of persons confined in 1851 was fifty-one. 
In 1852 it had fallen to forty-eight and in 1853 had risen to fifty-four. 
The cost of administration including wages and food was £368 5s. 2d. 
for the quarter ending December 31, 1853. In the first quarter of 1854 
the numbers had risen ; 180 had been received as against 117 for the 
corresponding quarter of 1853. “*A great part of the increase” 
says the minute, “ arises from the number of persons who have been 
committed for misbehaviour at the Union Workhouse.” The cost 
leapt to £479 6s. Sd. “ occasioned in part by the extra number of 
prisoners but principally by the high price of bread and other 
provisions.” 

In October, 1851, the Chaplain, writing from All Saints Vicarage 
reports “ that the Town Gaol of Leicester is in my opinion as well 
appointed as any Gaol can possibly be.” On the other hand, “ At 
the present Season of the year’ records a minute of January 1, 1855, 
“* the women are locked in their cells for about fourteen hours a day 
(from sunset to sunrise) and from the cells being without fire or light 
the women are unable to read or otherwise profitably employ them- 
selves during this large portion of their time.” The justices, it appears, 
were not at that time in any position to make recommendations as to 
the profitable employment of prisoners although at a later date they 
did arrange for the cells to be lit by gas and for work to be done by 
male and female prisoners which not only returned a pecuniary profit 
to the City but resulted in an improvement in the demeanour and 
mental happiness of the prisoners. 

In April, 1855, a record of a complaint with a familiar ring appears ; 
there was overcrowding and men were confined four to a cell. The case 
was described as “ infinitely worse ” among the women ; there were 
twenty beds to accommodate thirty-five females. The daily average 
of juveniles in the gaol was fourteen boys and four girls who were 
“fearfully contaminated by the present system.” 

It was now, too, that another complaint was made which is not 
without its counterpart today. Mr. Justice Coleridge had recently 
visited the town on circuit and in general and sweeping terms had 
delivered his opinion on the state of morals which he found among 
the inhabitants, in defence of whom the town clerk, Mr. Samuel Stone, 
prepared a lengthy report for the consideration of the justices. Mr. 
Stone was evidently a man of many parts. Not only was he clerk to 
the justices and responsible for the first appearance of Stone’s Justices’ 
Manual, but he was town clerk, too, and held both appointments 
until he resigned in September, 1872. Presumably the duties of the 
combined offices were not too onerous. His report (as town clerk) 
concerning the learned Judge’s complaint is a masterly document and 
must have entailed hours of inquiry, much correspondence and a 
great deal of time in its drafting and final composition. As a com- 
mentary on the life of the times at which it was written it is very inform- 
ative and, dealing with the state of crime as it then was, makes much 
more comfortable reading than any modern report by a Chief 
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Constable. Mr. Stone’s report (abridged) is as follows : 


To the Mayor and Magistrates : 
of the Borough of Leicester. 
Gentlemen, : j 

I beg to report to the quarterly Session of Justices that in 
consequence of the observations of Mr. Justice Coleridge, in his 
charge to the Grand Jury at the late assizes, in reference to the 
amount and character of crime in this Borough, I have made some 
inquiries on the subject, which I now respectfully submit to the 
consideration of this Court. In endeavouring to refute the imputation 
made by the learned Judge upon the habits and morals of the 
population, it is scarcely necessary for me to say that I disclaim the 
remotest intention of casting any reflection on the distinguished 
individual from whom those observations proceeded, or any other 
motive than that of a sincere desire to relieve the inhabitants of 
this Borough from what I firmly believe to be an undeserved and 
unfounded accusation. I am sure that Mr. Justice Coleridge will 
have the candour to admit that it would have been but just and right 
towards the inhabitants and authorities of this borough to have 
satisfied himself as to the correctness of his premises before deducing 
and uttering from the judgment seat what would appear to be 
injurious inferences and groundless imputations. 3 

His Lordship intimated that he had observed at the late assizes, 
what he had done on former occasions that the calendar was 
marked by the gravity and seriousness of the charges ; and he added 
that he was sorry to say, after not a little experience in the town 
that what he remarked upon that occasion had occurred so 
frequently that he might almost say it had become the custom of the 
Borough to have calendars of this description. He went on to observe 
that he had seldom come to Leicester when he had not had to deal 
with offences as serious in their nature, if not more serious, thah those 
occurring in any other town in the whole circuit, and that at those 
assizes it was undoubtedly so. 

Every one hearing or reading this address must have been struck 
with sorrow, if not with surprise, at the character thus given of a 
population which has not hitherto been reputed to be more criminal 
than in other parts of the country, and impressed with an anxious 
desire to ascertain how far such an unfavourable opinion of the 
morality of the Town was justified by facts. It is satisfactory to 
find that the severe and unqualified censure thus pronounced by 
Mr. Justice Coleridge appears to have been entirely undeserved and 
misplaced, and that his Lordship must have been acting under some 
strange misapprehension as to the extent or character of the crime 
with which he had had to deal on former occasions, and which gave 
rise to the observations now the subject of consideration. 

At the last Assizes there was certainly a larger number of commit- 
ments than usual, there having been eight prisoners—but, in order 
to judge whether this circumstance will warrant a general condemna- 
tion of the habits of the people or the inefficiency of the Police it 
is necessary to consider how far the offences with which they were 
charged could have been prevented either by the vigilance of the 
constabulary or any improvement in the preventive administration 
of justice. Three of the cases were for obtaining goods or money 
by means of false or forged orders—two for perjury—one for 
manslaughter against the engine-driver of a railway train—one for 
attempting to procure miscarriage—and one for larceny. With 
respect to the charges of obtaining money and goods by false pre- 
tences or forged orders, it is obvious that the recurrence of such 
offences can only be prevented by the exercise of greater caution 
and circumspection on the part of shopkeepers and tradesmen ; 
and that the charges of perjury (neither of which offences 
before the magistrates) and the incapacity or malpractice of a 
herbalist doctor, and the negligence of a railway engine driver, 
can not, with any degree of fairness, be charged to the defective 
arrangements of the police, or afford any ground for general 
reflections on the morals of the people. The only case which can be 
considered as coming within the ordinary range of police prevention 
dwindles down to one solitary case of larceny in the offence of 
stealing a single blanket—an offence detected and brought to punish- 
ment by the vigilance of the police. It is also worthy of notice that 
at the same assizes for the town of Nottingham, there were no less 
then twenty-four prisoners, and that in his charge to the grand 
jury, his Lordship observed that the offences were not of the ordinary 
kind, but of a somewhat more serious nature, the characteristic 
of the calendar having been as his Lordship observed, the crime of 
burglary. 

Having thus explained the nature of the calendar at the last 
assizes, 1 proceed to remark that the observations of his Lordship 
are, if possible still more inappropriate and unjust when applied to 
former assizes attended by the learned Judge. I find that Mr. 
Justice Coleridge, previously to the last assizes, had during the last 
ten years presided at the assizes for this borough, five times only, 
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i.e., in 1846, 1849, 1851, 1852 and 1854, that the state of the calendar 
on each of these occasions was as follows : 

On July 30, 1846, there were three prisoners only, 
were charged with simple larceny. 

On July 24, 1849, there were five prisoners, all of whom were 
charged with simple larceny. 

On March 19, 1851, there was one prisoner only (Wm. Vines) 
convicted of manslaughter, on killing Wm. Clark in an affray at 
the Gas Works, and for which offence he was sentenced only to 
nine months imprisonment. 

On July 21, 1852, there were five prisoners, three of whom were 
charged with larceny ; one with rape (the Abbey Meadow case) ; 
and one with aiding in the commission of the offence. 

On March 18, 1854, there were but three prisoners, two of whom 
were charged with larceny, and one with having coining tools in 
his possession 

It appears therefore that previously to the last visit of Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, the total number of prisoners tried at the five assizes 
presided over by his Lordship in a town containing a population 
now exceeding 60,000, was seventeen (being an average of 3%ths 
on each occasion) that three persons only were charged with offences 
of an aggravated nature; and that on the very last visit of his 
lordship, the crimes were of the commonest description, having 
been simple larceny only and the possession of coining tools by a 
stranger who came here to carry on his business, and who was almost 
immediately detected by the exertions of the borough police. 

After this statement of facts, I think I may venture to assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that neither the number of criminals, 
nor the atrocity of the crimes brought under the judicial cognizance 
of Mr. Justice Coleridge, on these five occasions, will bear out the 
Statement that it was become the custom of the Borough to have 
calendars marked by the “ gravity and seriousness ” of the charges, 
and that the previous experience of his Lordship, on which his 
observations were founded, by no means justifies such a con- 
demnation of the morals of the town. I feel convinced that Mr. 
Justice Coleridge, than whom I believe a more honourable and 
exemplary man in all the relations of public and private life, does not 
exist, will be the first to regret having given currency to an imputa- 
tion as severe as it was evidently unmerited and unjust. 

It may not be out of place to notice very briefly the state of crime 
in this borough, during the last ten years, as evidenced by the 
calendars not only at the assizes, but at the quarter sessions, and to 
see how far it warrants any severe reflection either on the inhabitants 
or on the authorities. 

It appears from the year ending Lent Assizes, 1846 to 1855, 
(ten years), 958 persons were committed for trial, either by the 
magistrates, or under the warrant of the Coroner, and that their 
offences may be thus classified : 

(Details omitted). 

This statement gives an average number of commitments per 
annum of 95-8/10ths, and assuming the population to have been 
on the average 60,000 shows the proportion of criminals to be about 
0-160 per cent., or 1-60 per 1,000—in other words that there are 
about three criminals in every 2,000 persons ; a proportion too 
insignificant to justify any severe stricture either on the habits of 
the population, or the manner in which the preventive administra- 
tion of justice is carried on—an amount of crime in relation to 
population somewhat less than in several other counties 
(eleven counties are here named). 

In considering this question it ought to be borne in mind, that the 
great body of the working classes in this borough are engaged in a 
manufacture which is subject to extraordinary fluctuations and 
vicissitudes and that a state of alternate activity and stagnation— 
of full employment and total idleness—is extremely unfavorable to 
the formation of virtuous habits, and the promotion of social 
morality. The absence of a demand for labor is invariably accom- 
panied by an increase of crime, and, from the nature of the staple 
trade of this place, the employment of the population is more than 
ordinarily dependent on, and affected by the price of food, which 
may indeed be regarded generally as the Barometer of crime. 
But although some increase in the number of commitments for 
felony has taken place during the last year, such increase has not 
been greater than in other towns similarly circumstanced. 

Without, therefore, casting any general censure or imputation, 
“on the habits of the population, or the manner in which the police 
or preventive administration of justice is carried on” I think we 
may with truth and justice attribute the increase in the number 
of prisoners during the last twelve months, not only in Leicester but 
in other parts of the kingdom (for this increase is not confined to 
Leicester) to the following all sufficient causes namely—the high 
price of bread and other necessaries of life, the depression of trade 
and the consequent scarcity of employment, the abolition of the 
punishment of transportation, and in this borough, I regret to be 
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under the necessity of adding, from the information and reports of 

the Superintendent of Police, the demoralizing influence of a large 

unemployed military force, billetted in all parts of the town, without 
the means of that effectual supervision and moral control which 
barracks alone can afford, and without which the best intentions 
and most arduous exertions on the part of their officers will be found 
comparatively inefficient and unavailing. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
Samuel Stone, 
Leicester, March 31, 1855. Town Clerk. 

Mr. Stone, it will have been observed, was at great pains to cast 
no aspersions on the bona fides of Mr. Justice Coleridge. His personal 
views on the reasons for the increase of crime (including the abolition 
of transportation) were shared by the Justices as the records show 
from time to time, while the licentious soldiery came in for their share 
of the blame then as they did in 1915 and 1939, notwithstanding the 
fact that in these days the Army is largely made up of a number of law- 
abiding civilians who have temporarily donned the Queen's uniform. 

The quarterly cost of the Gaol had now risen to £503 Is. 4d. and it 
was “ cost alone which prevents a plan being carried out which would 
be of the utmost benefit to the Town.” (i.e. the provision of a more 
commodious Gaol or sharing the existing accommodation in the 
County). But an institution had been founded at Peckleton, supported 
by voluntary subscriptions, to which some juveniles were sent. “* The 
happy influence of this new method of treatment upon boys ” reports 
the Chaplain * has far exceeded my expectations.” He goes on to ask 
for increased support from the ratepayers and to hope that the Justices 
would continue to send more boys to sea or to the institution and fewer 
to prison. He asks for £10 10s. to provide a harmonium to lead the 
singing in the Gaol. ‘I hope I may be as successful in this application 
as in others ” he says, “* for I believe that the practice of singing in the 
Gaol is of no ordinary value and tends much to soften the manners of 
the prisoners and so to dispose them the better to receive instruction 
and to submit to discipline.” The purchase of the instrument was 
approved. 

In June, 1856, one of the prisoners, who did not share the views of 
the Chaplain on prison amenities, decided to quit. His departure is 
thus recorded : 

The Justices regret to have to report the escape of a prisoner named 
Thomas Brombly on the night of the Sth instant. On the following 
morning the fact was reported by the Governor to the Mayor and 
Magistrates and telegraphic messages were immediately forwarded 
to Bristol, Hull, Liverpool and London. Officers were dispatched 
to those places where it was thought probable the prisoner might be 
found and his description was inserted in the Hue and Cry. Nothing 
has yet been heard of Brombly. He has been in the Gaol since 
February, 1855, and his sentence of eighteen months’ imprisonment 
would have expired in August next. The Justices have carefully 
examined into the circumstances attending the escape. The Governor 
states positively that he bolted Brombly in his cell immediately after 
he was numbered off from No. 6 Ward, and that after the bolt door 
was bolted, he went to the punishment cell in the adjoining ward 
in consequence of having been sent for, leaving turnkey Russell to 
put on the padlock as usual. That he (the Governor) wished the 
prisoner good night and that the prisoner replied after he was in the 
cell. Turnkey Russell confirms the statement of the Governor 
as to the door being bolted and states that he followed the Governor 
and the prisoner from No. 6 Ward in a minute or so, he having been 
detained for a few seconds in No. 6 Ward from some cloth having 
been put by one of the prisoners in the keyhole of one of the cells. 
That he found the door of prisoner Brombley bolted, and put on the 
padlock, and that in the morning he found the cell bolted and locked 
as he had left it the night before. The Governor states that the 
prisoner must have contrived by some means to shoot the bolt 
and return it in the interval which elapsed between the time of the 
Governor bolting the cell door and Russell following him to put on 
the padiock and that the prisoner must have instantly concealed 
himself in the water closet where some of his clothes were found in 
the morning. Having thus secreted himself he appears to have scaled 
the wall of the prison in the night time, and to have descended on the 
eastward side of the Gaol. To guard against a similar occurrence 
the Justices have directed the officers to go round to all the cells 
shortly after the prisoners have been locked up, to see that they are 
safely secured for the night. 

There is no record of any return of the missing prisoner. 

Other events of 100 years ago are recorded which make interesting 
reading. The maintenance of the treadwheel, its replacement by 
the crank and ultimately by other forms of labour, “ personal 
correction * awarded to ill-behaved prisoners, working hours and 
conditions of labour (prisoners worked for 134 hours per day), increased 
rates of pay for prison officers and the provision of more up-to-date 
accommodation all come up for discussion. 
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These topics, like the poor, are still with us, and records show that 
the problems of the past are similar to those of the present. One may 
well ask if any progress has been made towards their solution. If so, 
it has been slow ; the roots of ignorance, greed and poverty leading 
to vice are still there and until they are eradicated they will continue 
to offer a challenge to coming generations. 


ADDITIONS TO COMMISSIONS 


BRIGHTON BOROUGH 
Captain John Stephen Cutress, M.C., 6, Hogarth Road, Hove. 
Hubert Pryce-Jones, 20, Varndean Gardens, Brighton 6. 
Mrs. Betty Hele Sandeman Stewart, Headmaster’s House, The 


College, Brighton. 
DEVON COUNTY 
Thomas Edward Mayo, Kylemore, Lyme Road, Axminster. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY 

John Henry Samuel Bangay, 30, Dartmouth Road, Cricklewood, 
N.W.2 

Mrs. Henrietta Mary Evelyn Barber, 45, West Heath Drive, N.W.11. 

Alfred Abram Berney, 11, Sneyd Road, Cricklewood, N.W.2 

Mrs. Lilian Caroline Booth, St. Olaves, Penton Road, Staines. 

Eric Burgess, 57, Lakenheath, Southgate, N.14. 

William Robert Burrows, 291, Preston Road, Harrow. 

Roy Crimble, The Cottage, Acacia Road, Staines. 

Frederick Trevor Evans, 46, Aboyne Road, Neasden. 

Richard Joseph Grant, 34, Oakland Avenue, Edmonton, N.9. 

Mrs. Lilian Rose Harrington, 236, Roundway, Tottenham. 

Leslie Louis Samuel Lowe, T.D., Royal Commercial Travellers’ 
Schools, Hatch End. 

Percy Robson, 102, Lancaster Road, Enfield. 

Stanley Hosking Tayler, 32, Bo!ton Gardens, Teddington. 


SALOP COUNTY 

William Alfred Balderstone, Langdale, Holyhead Road, Wellington. 

Leslie Stephen Burton, The Vinery, Bridgnorth. 

Reginald Owen Cambidge, Argoed, Kinnerley, Oswestry. 

Arthur George Critcher, Central Ordnance Depot, Donnington, 
Wellington. 

Bernard William Ireland Davies, M.B.E., Hillside, Bucknell. 

Sir Philip Montefiore Magnus-Allcroft, Bart., Stokesay 
Onibury. 

William Francis Godfrey Plowden, Plowden Hall, Lydbury North. 

Henry Willasey Brookes Richards, O.B.E., Shenstone House, 
Tarporley Road, Whitchurch. 

Edward Walter Thompson, Gatacre Park, Bridgnorth. 

Mrs. Maud Louise Wall, Ranikhet, Tasley, Bridgnorth. 


YORKS W.R. COUNTY 

Edwin Allott, 69, Melbourne Road, Stocksbridge, nr. Sheffield. 

Richard Malcolm Bateman, Royd Hill, Sutton-in-Craven, nr. 
Keighley. 

Arthur Rushton Bentley, Bent Leigh, Keighley Road, Bingley. 

Walter Ralph Blakeborough, Spring Field, Huddersfield Road, 
Brighouse. 

Mrs. Dorothy Emmeline Briggs, 
Horbury. 

Dennis Carter, Springhill Farm, Heathfield, Pateley Bridge. 

Gordon Dickson, Kirkella, Doncaster Road, Selby. 

Dr. Phyllis Helen Charlotte Eardley, 157, Boothferry Road, Goole. 

Mrs. Hilda Gant, Powell Street, Selby. 

Willie Greenwood, 8, Luddenden Lane, 
Halifax. 

John Bletcher Grove, 566, Leeds Road, Outwood, nr. Wakefield. 

John Hardy, Lynthorpe Villas, 27, Knowl Road, Mirfield. 

Mrs. Jane Heslop, 18, Church Street, Heckmondwike. 

Mrs. Wendy Irene May Challenor Hyslop, The Little House, Settle. 

Mrs. Mary Dagmar MacKinnon, 105, Church Lane, Normanton. 

Geoffrey Wilson Marshall, Yew Tree House, Southowram, nr. 
Halifax. 

Samuel Geoffrey Meggitt, More Hall, Bolsterstone, nr. Sheffield. 

George Norman Moss, 52, Bishopton Lane, Ripon. 

Harry Packer, 509, Aberford Road, Stanley, nr. Wakefield. 

Clifford Pulman, 38, Aysgarth Avenue, Lightcliffe, nr. Halifax. 

Thomas William Shaw, 2, Firthcliffe Terrace, Littletown, Liversedge, 
Yorks. 

Joseph David Neil Smith, Highfield, Wilsden, nr. Bradford. 

Frank Thornton, 6, Hall Royd, Shipley. 


The next court of quarter sessions for the borough of Northampton 
will be held at the Court House, Campbell Square, Northampton, 
on Wednesday, January 6, 1954, at 11 a.m. 


Court, 


Willow Garth, Oldfield Lane, 


Luddendenfoot, nr. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review. 
Dear Sir, 


PRIVATE STREET WORKS—INTERSECTING STREETS 
Your contributor at p. 758 will doubtless forgive me for pointing 
out that he does not at any stage distinguish between intersecting streets 
which are highways repairable by the inhabitants at large and those 
which are unadopted highways over which the public have acquired a 
right of way. His article deals admirably with the latter group but 
does not point out, as I believe to be the case, that a private street which 
is intersected by a highway repairable by the inhabitants at large must 
be made up in sections exclusive altogether of the frontage of the 
intersecting street, to avoid objection under s. 7 (6) of the Act of 1892, 
Yours —s 
N. BOOTH, 
‘Clerk of the Council. 
Council Offices, 
Brentwood, 
Essex. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Cost of House Maintenance. Report of the Committee of 
Inquiry. Ministry of Housing and Local Government. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. Price 9d. net. 

The National Association of Parish Councils. 
Canals in England and Wales. 

Wear and Tees River Board. Third Annual Report, Year ended 
March 31, 1953. Clerk of the Board, 158, Coniscliffe Road, Dar- 
lington. 

The Port of Dover Official Handbook. General Manager, Harbour 
House, Dover. 

Bolton Survey. 
Price : 8s. 6d. 


Memorandum on 


Bolton Geographical and Historical Association. 











SOCIAL 
WELFARE 











By J. J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S., Legal 
Member of the Town Planning Institute. 
This is a special abridgment of the 
standard work, Social Administration, by 
the same distinguished author. The 
contents of the book follow the lines of 
the Course of Study in Social Adminis- 
tration of the University of London, 
and incorporates the various economic 
and social changes that have taken 
place in recent years. 30s. net. 


Published by 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 


Parker Street, London, W.C.2 
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INFINITE 


The case of Eastbourne Corporation vy. Commissioners of 
Customs and Excise, decided just before the recess, had about 
it a decidedly Christmassy flavour. The Corporation had 
claimed that certain entertainments it had given in July and 
October, 1952, came within the definition “ performance of 
music,” or “ recitation,” under s. 8 (1) of the Finance Act, 
1946, but outside the exception “ music-hall or other variety 
entertainment” in s. 3 (1) of the Finance Act, 1952, so as to 
exempt the Corporation from the payment of entertainments 
duty. To the general public the case will be memorable, not 
for what it decides, but for the galaxy of stars in the theatrical 
firmament who appeared as witnesses, or whose names and 
activities were mentioned during the proceedings. 

Whatever arguments the evidence was calculated to support, one 
thing at least is clear—that the nomenclature in common use is 
hopelessly ambiguous and muddled. The term “ music-hall,” 
in the literal meaning of the words, clearly suggests a hall used 
for the performance of music, and an intelligent foreigner might 
be pardoned for assuming that the Royal Festival Hall and the 
Albert Hall fall under this description. As every Englishman 
knows, nothing could be farther from the truth. According to 
one witness, in order to constitute a “* music-hall entertainment ” 
the programme would have to include three or four such * turns ” 
as tumblers, contortionists, trapeze-artists or performing animals. 
The heyday of the music-hall was, of course, the Late Victorian 
Age, and the discussion before Mr. Justice Danckwerts recalls 
the vogue of the “ comic ” and the sentimental ballad-singer, the 
chairman with his gavel, the top-hatted and frock-coated gentle- 
men in the stalls with their glasses of beer before them, and the 
rowdy gallery-crowd in caps and “chokers.”’ Particularly 
since the advent of radio-entertainment, the term “* music-hall ” 
has become distinctly dated, its place being taken by the word 
“ variety.” The new name is certainly more truly descriptive 
than the old, since it comprises almost every kind of non-serious 
entertainment, from dexterous conjurors to scantily-clad, high- 
kicking chorus-girls, and from red-nosed comedians to acrobats. 
It is enormously popular, both on the stage and in sound- 
broadcasting and television. Whether it is the kind of variety 
that will eventually be withered by age or staled by custom, in its 
turn, only time can show. 

Another synonym for this kind of entertainment, which was 
referred to during the recent hearing, is “ vaudeville.” This 
word has had a curious history. In the fifteenth century one 
Olivier Basselin worked as a fuller at a small town on the banks 
of the River Vire, which flows through Normandy and reaches the 
sea between St. Malo and Cherbourg. Basselin beguiled his 
leisure-hours by composing rude drinking-songs, which fre- 
quently took on a satirical character with topical allusions to 
local affairs. Becoming immensely popular, this kind of song 
soon spread beyond the river-valley, the Val-de-Vire, where it 
had originated ; but the place-name became a generic term for 
satirical couplets set to music, and the plural, Vaux-de-Vire, was 
gradually corrupted to vaudeville. By the eighteenth century it 
had become the fashion to intersperse such compositions in 
light French comedies ; Scribe and Labiche did so in several 
of their plays. Beaumarchais employs the device at the end of 
The Marriage of Figaro, where each character in turn sings a 
verse to the same tune, followed by a refrain in chorus. As was 
to be expected, the operatic composers followed suit. |Gluck’s 
Orpheus has a “ vaudeville * (in this sense) as its finale, and so 
have Mozart's Seraglio and Rossini’s Barber of Seville. 

Since the 1880s the word has undergone change of meaning ; 
it is now merely the American equivalent of our “ variety.” 
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In 1883 the first “* Vaudeville Show * in the United States was 
opened by one Benjamin Franklin Keith in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Its principal attractions were Baby Alice, a midget 
weighing one and a half pounds, two comedians, a stuffed 
“* mermaid,” and a chicken with a human face. This strange 
rniscellany proved such a draw that Mr. Keith was able greatly 
to extend his activities until his venture finally grew into the 
largest chain of theatres in the world, serving practically every 
sizable city in the United States. It is to his credit that he set 
himself, from the first, against all forms of vulgarity, and sought 
to preserve a certain standard of refinement in all his per- 
formances. It is interesting to record that in 1885 he organized, 
with an associate, the Gaiety Opera Company, for the purpose of 
presenting at popular prices the then newly-composed light 
operas of Gilbert and Sullivan. 


No survey of this kind would be complete without some 
reference to the institution which, at this season, is uppermost 
in the minds of all children and very many adults, too—the 
pantomime. This is another term which has changed, out of all 
recognition, from its original meaning—the representation of 
actions and emotions by gestures and bodily movements, without 
words. That which the early civilizations called “* pantomime ” 
we should now describe as “‘ ballet”; the Elizabethans called it 
*““dumb-show ” (of which there is an example immediately 
preceding the “ play within the play ” in Hamiet). 

At some time during the Middle Ages the old-fashioned panto- 
mime became mixed up with the Italian Commedia dell’ Arte 
all’ Improvviso—a form of comedy, or farce, in which the plot 
was written and studied beforehand but the dialogue was im- 
provized by the actors. The word Arte, in the name of this enter- 
tainment, means the “guild” of actors. Stock characters recurred 
in these performances—particularly Arlecchino (our Harlequin). 
Colombina and Pantaleone. From these ancestors are de- 
scended, in the one line, our old friends Punch and Judy, and in 
the other the “ pantomime” in its modern sense. The old 
Harlequinade, which many of us can remember, is out of fashion; 
but the Principal Boy, the Dame and the Widow Twankey (with 
their comically inverted sex) have taken its place. The old 
favourites—Sinbad the Sailor, Aladdin and Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves come from the Arabian Nights ; Cinderella, Red 
Riding Hood and Puss in Boots are adaptations from the tales of 
the seventeenth-century Charles Perrault, while The Babes in the 
Wood contains traces of the Brothers Grimm. It would be 
interesting to know why these stories, in particular, together with 
J. M. Barrie’s Peter Pan, should be associated as appropriate to 
the Christmas Season. All of them, except the last-named, 
contain, in their modern version, elements of “ variety” ; but 
that horribly anachronistic anomaly, Aladdin on Ice, is enough 
to make any devout oriental turn in his grave. It would not be 
surprising if the next generation of children were treated to 
Sinbad the Space-Man and Ali Baba on Mars. That would 
indeed be the last straw. A.L.P. 








Established 1836. Telephone: Holborn 0273. 


GENERAL REVERSIONARY 
AND INVESTMENT CO. 


ASSETS EXCEED £4,.000,000 
Reversions and Life Interests Purchased. 
Loans Granted thereon. 

Apply to the Actuary, 59, Cargy STREET, W.C.2 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


FA meee ee 
must accompany each 


1.—Criminal Law—Larceny Act, 1916, s. 45—Restitution of property. 

Section 45 (1) of the Larceny Act, 1916, lays down those cases in 
which, upon conviction, property is restored to the owner. Sec- 
tion 45 (2) entitles a court to award writs of restitution in those cases. 
The proviso to the section, however, states that goods as defined in the 
Sale of Goods Act shall only revest in the case of larceny. Are the 
restitution of the goods under s. 45 (1) and the power to award writs of 
restitution under s. 45 (2) independent of one another? In other 
words can a restitution order be made upon a conviction of any of the 
offences mentioned in s. 45 (1)? TELA. 

Answer. 

In our opinion ss. 45 (1) and (2) must be read together, and the 
proviso affects not only subs. (2) but also subs. (1), so that a court is 
limited in its powers to make orders of restitution in the cases men- 
tioned in subs. (1). See Archbold’s Criminal Pleading, 32nd ed., p. 287, 
et seqg., and particularly the reference on p. 288 to “ The proviso (a) 
to s. 45 (1) (2),” which seems to support our view that the proviso 
must be read as applying to both subsections. 


2.—Justices—Practice and procedure—Enforcing order of quarter 
sessions, on appeal, that costs be paid by two defendants jointly 
and severally. 

I would be very grateful to receive your valued opinion on the 
following point. 

1. The appeal of two defendants at quarter sessions was dismissed 
but an order was made that the costs of the appeal should be borne by 
them “jointly and severally.” 

2. The costs have not been paid and the respondent now wishes 
to recover same and to use summary civil debt procedure for the 
purpose. 

3 Can such proceedings be dealt with by a single complaint treating 
the defendants as co-defendants and rendering each liable for the 
payment of all or part of the sum claimed? This would seem to be 
the way matters were left by quarter sessions. 

4. Assuming the procedure in three is permissible would separate 
orders for payment be required and if so in what form ? 

5. It is obviously most desirable that whatever course is adopted 
no complication should arise should it be necessary to enforce the 
order or orders. 

6. Any general comments you would care to make would be appre- 
ciated and of course also authorities for your views. JAR. 
Answer. 

We assume that the defendants were jointly charged and that an 
order made in this form is a good order. 

On this assumption, this is a debt due jointly and severally from the 
defendants to the respondent. We do not think they can both be 
summoned on one complaint but the respondent can select which of 
them he will proceed against first, and can seek to recover the costs in 
full from him by distress and/or judgment summons. Thereafter 
if the costs or any part of them remain unpaid he can proceed similarly 
against the other defendant (provided he commences these proceedings 
within time) to recover the costs or the balance remaining due. 

We have not been able to find any authority in point. 


3.—Licensing— Repeal of s. 17 of Revenue Act, 1867—Re-enactment in 
s. 239 (2) of Customs and Excise Act, 1952 

Your opinion is desired as to the effect of the repeal by the Customs 
and Excise Act, 1952 (12th schedule) of s. 17 of the Revenue Act, 1867. 

It is clear from the cases cited in the notes to s. 65 of the Licensing 
(Consolidation) Act, 1910, in Paterson’s Licensing Acts that there is a 
distinction between an offence committed under that section and an 
offence committed under s. 17 of the Revenue Act, 1867. The position 
since the repeal of the 1867 Act seems now to be that if a proper 
appropriation of liquor takes place at licensed premises, no offence is 
committed even if the person soliciting, taking or receiving the order is 
not a bona fide traveller, and that the case of Elias v. Dunlop [1906] 
1 K.B. 266 is no longer good law, on the assumption that the appropria- 
tion of liquor in that case took place at the licensed shop. Do you 
agree with this view ? N. BANio. 

Answer. 


We think that s. 239 (2) of the Customs and Excise Act, 1952, 
re-enacts sufficiently so much of the repealed s. 17 of the Revenue Act, 
1867, that the decision in Elias v. Dunlop (1906) 70 J.P. 103, must still 
be regarded as good law. The Act of 1952 was an Act “ to consolidate 
with amendments ” but its predominant purpose was consolidation. 
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4.—Nuisance—Premises at district boundary. 

A house in a neighbouring district lies on the boundary adjacent 
to a piggery in this district. The owner of this piggery has carried out 
all the improvements requested by the medical officer of health. The 
owner of the private house complains that the smell from the piggery 
is intolerable. It appears that the worst smell arises when the pigs” 
swill is boiled in large containers for that purpose, which are fitted 
with steel plate lids, but included in this swill from time to time are 
the paunches of animals from the slaughter-houses and it is when 
these are boiled that the smell is at its worst. I should be very much 
obliged if you could indicate to me any action which the council could 
take to ameliorate the position. Porcis, 

Answer. 

Action may be taken by your council under ss. 92 ef seq., and s. 
100 of Public Health Act, 1936, or by the adjacent council under s. 98, 
and/or s. 100, or by the aggrieved householder under s. 99. 


5.—Public Health Act, 1936, ss. 47 and 90—Sewer within hundred feet— 
Terrace of houses. 

My council have resolved in pursuance of the powers conferred upon 
them to serve notice upon the owner of ten terraced cottages forming 
one block requiring him to replace the pail closets by water closets. 
A sufficient water supply is available, but in order to make the sewer 
available as defined by s. 90 of the Public Health Act, 1936, the council 
propose to extend an existing sewer to the rear of the back garden of one 
of the end cottages of the block. Section 90 of the Act of 1936 states 
that a building shall not be deemed to have a sewer available unless, 
inter alia, there is within a hundred feet of the site of the building a 
public sewer. The extension of the public sewer will make the sites of 
certain of the individual cottages comprised in the block within a 
hundred feet of that public sewer as extended, but the sites of the 
remaining cottages will still be outside a hundred feet of that public 
sewer ; for the purposes of ss. 47 and 90 there is no definition of the 
word building, but according to Lumley, 12th Edition, p. 2347, it 
appears that it could be held that a block of ten terraced cottages 
could be regarded as one “* building,” and therefore each of the cottages 
comprised in that block would be within a hundred feet of the public 
sewer as extended. Your opinion as to whether or not the ten terraced 
cottages comprising one block could be regarded as one building for the 
purposes of ss. 47 and 90 of the Public Health Act, 1936, would be 
appreciated. PROTEUS. 

Answer. 

We think the cottages must be regarded as separate buildings for the 
present purpose. The sewer must be within a hundred feet of the 
individual site, i.e. the ground occupied by the cottage, if the section is 


to apply. 


6.—Rating and Valuation—Rate Recovery—Proceedings. 

The forms of complaint and summons in the schedule to the Distress 
for Rates Act, 1849, as also the modernized form in the Encyclopaedia 
of Court Forms, all recite the “* refusal to pay ” of the ratepayer. I shall 
be glad to know whether, in your view, this is essential to validity 
of the complaint or summons, since all that can usually be shown is 
a neglect rather than a positive refusal to pay. AELIUS. 

Answer. 

The word “ refuse ” goes back to the statute of Elizabeth I, and, in 
our opinion, it is now too late to argue that express refusal is necessary, 
before proceedings can be taken for recovery. Most defaulters have 
always “ neglected,” rather than refused in terms, and settled usage 
treats the verb in this context as being wide enough to cover this. 


7.—Road Traffic Acts—Heavy goods vehicle—Licence to drive motor- 
cars granted to person under twenty-one—Driving by him of heavy 
motor vehicles, after he is twenty-one, without fresh licence. 

Our client has been charged as follows : 

1. .. . unlawfully did drive a certain heavy goods vehicle, to wit a 
lime spreader, on a certain road at . . . when you were not the holder 
of a licence so to do, contrary to s. 4 (i) of the Road Traffic Act, 1930. 

2. Also that you on the above date and place unlawfully did use a 
certain heavy goods vehicle, to wit a lime spreader, on a certain road 
at... when there was not in force in relation to the user of the vehicle 
by the person using the vehicle such a policy of insurance or such a 
security in respect of third party risks as complied with the require- 
ments of Part II of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, contrary to s. 35 of the 
Road Traffic Act, 1930 

Our client’s employers have also been charged with : 
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1. Unlawfully employing our client to drive a heavy goods vehicle 
when he was not the holder of a licence so to do contrary to s. 4 (i) of 
the Road Traffic Act, 1930. 

2. Permitting our client to use a heavy goods vehicle when there was 
not in force a policy of insurance or such a security in respect of third 
party risks as complied with the requirements of Part Il of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930, contrary to s. 35 of the Road Traffic Act, 1930. 

On December 31, 1952, our client, who was then under twenty-one 
years of age, was issued with a driving licence authorizing him to drive 
motor-cars, reversible tricycles and motor vehicles of groups B and C 
only. 

In March, 1953, our client attained the age of twenty-one years. 
Our client's father, who employs him, then told him that he would be 
able to take over the driving of the lime spreader, which is classed as a 
heavy goods vehicle. Before actually doing so our client's father tele- 
phoned the local taxation department in order to confirm the position, 
and was told by the clerk to whom he spoke that, now that his son had 
attained twenty-one, he would automatically be entitled to drive heavy 
goods vehicles. Our client, relying on this, did not take out a fresh 
licence, assuming that everything was in order and that on the expiry 
of his current licence he would be given a fresh licence covering all 
group A vehicles. On July 27, 1953, our client, while driving the lime 
spreader, was involved in a collision and the matter came to light. 
Our client subsequently, on August 24, made application for a fresh 
licence and, on the surrender of his previous licence, has been issued 
with one authorizing him to drive vehicles of groups A, Band C. The 
insurance policy covering the lime spreader concerned states under the 
heading of “ Persons or classes of persons entitled to drive : 

** (b) any other person who is driving on the policy holder’s order or 
with his permission. Provided that the person driving holds a licence 
to drive the vehicle or has held and is not disqualified for holding or 
obtaining such a licence.” 

The imsurance company have said that their representative will 
attend court to say that, in the circumstances, they are treating the 
vehicle as covered under the policy and that they have in fact dealt 
with the third party claim. 

These are the facts. We have referred to Stone, and at p. 2972 of the 
1953 edition we have read s. 2 of the Road Vehicles and Drivers Order, 
1952 (S.1. 1952 No. 1395). This section states that the holder of a 
licence to drive vehicles included in group A is authorized to drive 
heavy goods unless, by reason of his age, he is debarred. Our client 
was not, at the date of the alleged offence, debarred by reason of his 
age, and he was actually the holder of a licence to drive one of the 
vehicles in group A, namely, a motor-car. It seems to be a question 
of the interpretation of the words * . a licence to drive vehicles 
included in group A... .” Do you consider that he must be 
licensed to drive all vehicles in group A, or merely one or some of them 
in order to be protected by this section ? JUBAL. 

Answer. 

We think that the phrase quoted from the 1952 Order means a person 
licensed to drive all the vehicles included in group A. 

On July 27 the driver was not the holder of a licence to drive heavy 
motor-cars and he had never held such a licence. We do not think, on 
the facts, that there is any defence to these charges, although there are 
important matters of mitigation. Pilbury v. Brazier [1950] 2 All E.R. 
835 would justify a finding that special circumstances exist for not 
ordering disqualification. 


8.—Road Traffic Acts—Vehicles (Excise) Act, 1949—Unladen lorry 
towing another unladen lorry—Appropriate rate of duty. 

A man carrying on a haulage business has occasion to buy lorries 
at sales and after he has bought a lorry tows it behind one of his own 
lorries to his place of business. Neither lorry carries any load and the 
second lorry, which may or may not be in working order, but which is 
not licensed, is steered by one of the owner’s employees. The lorry 
which is towing the recently purchased lorry bears a licence showing 
duty paid as for an ordinary lorry but it is suggested that the second 
lorry is a trailer and that duty is payable in accordance with s. 5 (2) of 
the Act. 

As against this it is contended that whilst the towed lorry may be 
a “trailer” for the purpose of certain statutory purposes it is not a 
“ trailer "so as to make the towing vehicle liable for additional duty. 

Reference is made to The Road Vehicles (Registration & Licensing) 
Regulations, 1949—No. 30 art. 13 (4), but this refers to limited trade 
licences: Cook v. Hobbs (1911) 75 J.P. 14; Wallace v. Major 
(1946) 110 J.P. 231; Carrimore Six-Wheelers, Ltd. vy. Arnold [1949] 
2 All E.R. 416, 113 J.P. 456: Garner v. Burr & Others (1950) 
114 J.P. 484; James v. Davies [1952]2 AILE.R. 758, 116 J.P. 603; 
Pearson v. Boyes (1953) 117 J.P. 131. 

Your valued opinion is sought as to whether or not the lorry towing 
another lorry is a “ trailer” so as to render the towing lorry liable to 
extra duty and whether, if so, the intention is made sufficiently clear 
having regard to what is stated by the Lord Chief Justice in Pearson 
v. Boyes, supra. J. TRAILER. 
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Answer. 

We think that the towed lorry is a trailer, but on the authority 
——— v. Boyes, supra, towing an unladen trailer is not “* conveying 
goods. 

_ For the purposes of the Vehicles (Excise) Act, 1949, a goods vehicle 
is One constructed or adapted for use and used for the conveyance of 
goods or burden of any description (s. 27). 

When not used to convey goods, therefore, the towing lorry is not a 
goods vehicle within the meaning of the 1949 Act, even when towing 
another lorry, also unladen, and the provisions of s. 5 (2) of that Act 
do not apply to it. 

The towing lorry, when used as above, comes within the provisions 
of s. 6 of the 1949 Act and s. 7 (1) Finance Act, 1952. A greater rate 
of duty than is prescribed by the said s. 7 (1) having been paid no further 
duty is payable. We are assuming, as this is spoken of as a lorry, that 
it exceeds one ton in weight and that duty amounting to £15 or more 
has been paid. 


9.—War Memorials—///umination. 

Do you know of any legal authority for a non-county borough 
council to incur expenditure in the floodlighting of war memorials, 
whether or not vested in it? The War Memorials (Local Authorities’ 
Powers) Act, 1923, does not appear to give this power, but the Public 
Health Act, 1875, s. 161, might give authority if the memorials could 
be regarded as public buildings. In this case the war memorials 
are (a) a monolith, (6) stone base supporting a bronze figure. If you 
do not consider that the 1875 Act would authorize this expenditure can 
you suggest any other authority ? The Minister of Housing and Local 
Government will not issue a sanction under the proviso to s. 228 (1) 
of the Local Government Act, 1933. Exic. 

Answer. 

We think it must be determined as a question of fact in each case, 
whether a war memorial is a public building. About some there is no 
doubt ; we should doubt it, as regards the two here mentioned, 
though they are “ buildings ” within some Acts, and are “ public” 
in a sense. We cannot suggest any other authority. The reference to 
s. 228 of the Act of 1933 indicates that the accounts are subject to 
district audit. Refusal of sanction was to be expected, since this will 
be recurring expenditure, but we should not expect the district auditor 
to interfere so long as the expense was reasonable, in relation to the 
general cost of lighting the borough, or that any elector would query 
the expense at audit. 
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